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involved. The study is co'ncernec' -jith children of five minority 
groups: American In'l ians, Asian Americans, Blacks, Mexican Americans 
and Puerto Ricans* As a first phase of the research, the literature 
of tfi^'pas*: ten years in professional journals, books, and 
unpublished papers was reviewed* Part cne of this paper refers to the 
four niaior concerns discussed in the literature, with a section on 
9ach* These are: elimination of myths; lack of recognition of 
cultural 'differences, lack of appreciation of bilingualism; a-nd, 
threat to group survival. Part two comprises three sections on 
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INTRODUCTION 

The delivery of services to children *^of minority 
groups Is hampered by the lack of recognition of ethnic 
factors* Although often overlooked* ethitlclty Is a key 
component In all phases of child we 1 fare » Including pro- 
vision of homemaker s ^ foster f ami ly care^ Institutional 
placements^ arid adoption* The study* Ethnic Factors In 
Child Welfare * being conducted at the Columbia University 
School of Social Work* and supported by the Children's 
Bureau* Office of Child Development * U*S* Department of 
Health* Education and WeTfare* is an exploratory research 
with several p rel Imina ry goals* These are: (1) to 1 den- 
tlfy the major Issues of concern to members of ethnic 
minority group s with regard to se rvylce de livery; (2) to 
review proposals which move In the direction of a multi- 
ethnic service system; (3) to develop a typology 
defining commonalities In needs among ethnic groups; 
and (A) to propose standards for service delivery where 
factors of e thnl cl t y are Involved* The study Is con- 
cerned with children of five minority groups: Amer 1 can 
Indians* Asian Americans * Blacks* Mexican Americans and 
?ue r t o Rl can s * 
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As a first phase of thjs research^ Che literature of 

Che past ten years In professional journals^ books ^ and 

unpublished papers. was re vl ew«d * The study documen c ^ 

Ethnicity and Child Welfare: An Annotated Bibliography , 

represents the first pub Ilea t Ion of the research project* 

Based on those references « the present paper and second 

study document^ Identification of Ethnic Issues In Child 

tVfelfare: A Review of the Literature , was prepared. This 

draws heavily on the 'bibliographic references cited In 

the companion documen t^ but It Is not organized In terms 

of separate ethnic groups bu't rather In terms of the 

oajor Issues which have been identified* Part I of the 

present paper refers to the four major concerns discussed 

V 

In the literature^ with a sectlPn on each* These are: 
(1) elimination of myths; (2) lack of recognition of cul- 
tural differences; (3) lack of appreciation of blllngual- 
Ism; and (4) threat to group survival* Part II comprises 
three sections on proposals for change^ Including (1) re- 
education and retraining; (2) programming for cultural 
content ; and (3) changes In the direction of a m'ultlefhnlc 
service system* ^ 

Coverage for the annotated b lb 11 ogr aphy » as well 
as for the accompanying paper on Issues* was based on 
^ materials published from 1963 through 1973* The refer- 
ences Were from approximately 40 booJcs and monographs » 
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25 professional journals whose Issues were reviewed for 
ten yearSf and about 25 unpublished papers^ documents^ 
reports^ news paper stories^ and conference proceedings* 
The main criterion for the inclusion of a reference was 
whether it had relevance for the study* Emphasis was 
on professional materials with in forma tion that was 
rellab le f wel l-document ed ^ and knowl edgeab le . l/here 
Issues had not yet been raised in professional journals 
In document ed form^ however^ more in f o^al sour ce s we re 
tapped* Parti cular concern was given ^ to'\Lj[j^us ion of 
material where the authorship was by members of each of 
the minority groups in the study» although no r el evant 
Item was excluded because the author was not of the group 
The present paper incorporates extensive quo tat ions f rom 
these documents and sources^ and these references become 
the data base for analysis. Thus an empirical approach 
has been used» with content as data* The organization^ 
of materials foil owed the analysis of the refer en ces^ 
rather than being a preconceived format in which 'Refer- 
ences were sought to fit each of the categories. 

Ethnic Group : Definitions and Demofi raphic Variables 
Before discussing the study findings^ it may be 
useful to define the key term» "ethnic group*" Ethnlcltjr 
Is not a precise concept^ but nonetheless it is a viable 
one. There is a substantial literature on ethnicity » 
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and although there may be disagreement on some of the \ 
componen t s of the definition^ there is general agreement 
on the cere of meaning of the concept* Vfeber defines 
ethnic group as **a collectivity based on an assumption 
of common origin^ real or imaginary • Another defini- 

tion is that of Schermerhorn ^ who defines it as: 

a collectivity within a larger society 
having real or putative common ancestry^ 
memories of a shared historical past» 
and a cultural focus on one or more 
symbolic elements ••••A necessary accom- 
paniment is some consciousness of kind 
among members of the group* * • 

Among these symbolic elements ^ Schermerhorn refers to 

physical contiguity^ language or dialect^ religion^ phenc- 

typical features^ kinship patterns^ and nationality^ or 

any combina t ion of. .chese* . . , , . . 

In describing ethnic patterns ^ it is apparent that 
different configurations exist depending on the situa- 
tion* Religion may be critical for defining certain 
groups^ national origin for others^ language^ for others* 
Typically it is a combina t ion of factors'^ and differ en ces 
often only b ecome explicit at points of cult:: re conflict* 

Discussion of needs of members of minority groups 
often takes place without reference to the actual facts 
about the population which i*s under study* How large 
are these groups; where are they located; and what par-- 
ticular demographic characteristics need to be considered 
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as the basis for discussion?. The five groups in the 

study comprise a total of under 31 million persons* or 

* 

approximately 15 percent of the population of the United 
States* according to the 1970 Census* Size and distri- 
bution are lnclu(!ed in Table 1* 



Table 1 
Population Statistics 

Total 

Ethnic Group United States 



Black Americans 


22.539.362 


Mexican Americans 


4 .532. 552 


Puerto Ricans 


1.429.664 


Asian Americans 


1.190.737 


Japanese 


586.675 


Chinese 


433.469 


Filipino 


. . 336.823 


Hawaiian 


98.836 


Korean 


70.598 


American Indians 


760.572 


TOTAL 


30.452.887 



Source: United States Census, United States 
Summary^ Detailed Character i s ti cs » Table 190» 
'i*ersons of Races Other Than White and Persons 
of Spanish Heritage* by Nativity* Sex» and 
Age: igyO/'l-SgS-S » and United States Census , 
Supn lemen tarv Report of 1970 Cen su s of Popu- 
lation * Versons of Spanish Ances try »' PC- ( S I) -30 , 
February 1973» Table 1» "Persons of Spanish 
Origin for Regions » Divisions » and States: 1970/* I 
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The complexl ties of^che ethnic concept are such 
that not only Is precise definition not possible^ neither 
Is a precise count* The Census data reflect a variety 
of undeilylng criteria^ such as race» nativity* ancestry 
and heritage* Sometimes there Is a generational criterion* 
sometimes not* The problem of definitions and Inclusions 
needs to be studied Cor Itself* but the absense of pre-* 
clslon should not paralyze work In this area* For the 
purposes of the present review* this research follows 
the generally utilized references to population group- 
ings In the literature* At A later phase in the research* 
'question*^ of Identity and criteria will be examined* 
/ Blach Americans comprise the largest ethnic group 
in the study ; they are also a relative lyyoung population 
with a median age of 22*5 years* Geographically there 
has been substantial movement of Blacks to urban areas* 
but 53 percent remain in the South* 19 percent in the 
Northeast* and 20 percent in the ^orth Central regions* 
The next largest group* the Mexican Americans * Incorporate 
several cultures* including Spanish and Indian* in geo- 
graphic terms* 53 percent of Mexican Americans are in the 
West and 37 percent in the South* The Puerto Rlcan popu- 
lation is very highly concentrated in the Northeast* with 
81 percent living in that region* primarily in New York 
City* Unique to their situation is the extensive move- 
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menC of people between tht* Islands and Che Mainland* so 
Chat there Is a strong reinforcement of the Spanish cul- 
ture* The Asian Americans are a diverse group* with 
Japanese Americans having the largest concen t ta tlon » and 
Chinese •Americans being next In size* They are a rela- 
tlveXy older population when xomp ared vlth the other 
groups In the study* In parti cular the Japanese group* 
which has a median age of 32*4 years* El ght-two percen t 
of. Asian Americans live in the West* principally in 
California* American Indians are the smallest group in 
the study*'but they are also the most heterogenous group* ^ 
In the 1970 Census* Indians reported over 130 tribal 

* 

affiliations* The five largest tribal groups are the 
Navajos* with 96*743; Cherokee* 66,150; Sioux* 47*825; 
Chippewa , 41 *946 ; Pueblo * 30 *97l * The smalles t report- 
ing group of all Indians is the K^ikitat tribe with 21 
members ** This is a .^ung population* with a median age 
of 20*5 years* Forty *-nlne percent of all American Indians 
live in the West* 25 perceuw in the South* Nearly half 
of all Indians live in urban areas* and only 28 percent 
still live on reservations* Language use reflects liv- 
ing locale* It is report ed that 32 percent of the 
American Indians in urban aTea^s said chat their native 
language Is their mother tongue* wheras 58 percent of 
those on reservations stated their native language was 



Cheir aocher Congue, This figure rose Co 72 percent for 
Indians who were 65 years and over. 

These brief noces on size and location of Che 
population of echnic minorities give some focus to Che 
group s under s C udy ^ Although ' Chey rep res^n C only 15 
percent of the CoCal population in Che United States « 
they constitute a higher propor t ionate p'opula t ion of 
those in need of services. This is true because of the 
well-^documen te d special needs of minority people. 

The primary socially handicapping condition affecting 
children is poverty* and pover ty is far more prevalen t 
among minor i ty than other children. In Profiles of Chi Id re n * 
prepared for the White House Con ference on Children in 
1970» the data show that only 17 percent of White fami- 
lies „had incomes be^ow $6^000, hut .this .was true of *50 
percent of Black families. For Indians living on reser* 
va t ions » 80 percent of families were below the poverty 
i^vel* Such ' ref erenijes could be multiplied many times 
over for all of the grcups under consideration in the 
study 

Hot only is poverty an important problem facing the 
minority child » but for many the mental health problems 
are severe and needing attention* The Commi t te e on 
Children of Minority Groups, which was established by the 
Joint Commission on Mental Health of Children « has made 
a strong statement of the effect on children of both 
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poverty and racism. It documents with extensive data 
the special needs for mental health services for children 
of minor! t^* groups •—^ 

Granted the special needs occasioned by low Incomes * 
ard the exacerbation of these needs because of racism 
and limited opportunities, It Is Indeed Ironic that ba^- . 
rlers are put In the way of' service delivery because of 
lack of recognition of ethnic patterns— the very factors 
that con tribute to the need for s er vices • The review 
of literature will Indicate ma jor' concerns and proposals 
for change* 
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FOOTNOTES FOR INTRODUCTIOM 



1/ 

Max Weber, "The Ethnic Croup," in Talcott Parsons, 
et . al . , Theor 1 es of Society , Vol. 1, (Glpncoe, 
Illinois: The Free Pr^ess , 1961), p. -305.' 

2/ 

R*A* Schermerhoriv/ CoTanaratlva Ethnic P^Jatlons t 
A Framework for Theory and Research » (New York : 
Random House* 1970)» p, 12* 

1/ 

Demo rap hie dat^ have been taken from the f ollowi-nf! 
sources: United States Census* United States Sum - 
mary, Detailed Characteristics ^ TAble 190» "Persons 
of Races Other Than White and Persons of ^P^nlsh 
Heritage* by flat Ivltjr Sex ♦ and A^e: 19 70 ♦ "1-59 3-5 » 

• and United States CeiL£^ii3> SuPt>lemen t_^rv Report of 
1 9'/0 Census o f Pnnnl/it^ nn ^ "Persons of Scania h 
Ancestry*" PC-(Sl)-30» February 1973» Table 1, 

' "Persons of Spanish Origin for Rej^lons» Divisions* 
and States: 1970»*'l* United States Census , Unl te.d 
States Summary ^ General Population Characteristics ^ 
Tablii 60, "Races of the Population for pejilons» 
Divisions* and States; 1970/' 1'293» and "Special 
Report: American Indians/' PC C ^ J' ^ ip 

U*S* Government Prlntlnt! Office; Proflle'g of Children , 
19 70 White House Conference on Chlldi:en, Washington 
D.C, » pp, 21-22* ■ ■ 
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Report of the Joint Commission on Mental " Health of 
Children » Crisis in Child Mental Health: Challenge " 
for the 1970's, Chapter V, "Children ot Minority 
Croups: A Special Mental Health Risk/* (New York: 
Harper and Row» 1970>»pp. 215-249. 
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PART OWE 

. IDEHTIFICATIQN OF MAJOR CONCERNS 

From the review of literature on ethnic itv and 
social vork, with snecial reference to child Pare 
settings, four major areas of concern have been 
identified* These are: (1) ^the elimination of myths 
/^hich have hamnered the understand fn*: of the ethnic 
communities, their problRn«> and their special needs; 
(2) the lack of recognition and appreciation on the 
nart of nl«nrers and nractitioners of- the diver^iity 
of ethnic oatte rn's cind the values of the client noPu- 
latlop: (3) the lack of appreciation of bilingualism "as" a 
cultural Pattern and as a necessary connonent in ser- 
vice delivery for tho:je who sn^ak Enj^lish as a second 
lan^uae^: and (A) the throat to^the survival of the 
group as a cultural entity, exacerbated by a service 
system which ignores con5%ideration of ethnicltv in the 
plannlnt^ of social se r vices for minority cli^;nts^ 

Section One 
ELIMINATION OF MYTHS 
To , some extent > all of the ethnic i^rouns included 
in thift study have suffered because of myths and inJirain^ 
ed notions? which hnvo beconp in$;titutionalt:sed in the 
social welfare field. These hcve had a profound effect 

■ ^ 15 , ■ 
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on the ex ten t end type of services off.ered and dell ve red 
to clients of minority (^rouos* In the folio vlnft section 
sotne prevalent myths about ethnic roups which are bar^ 
rlers to service delivery wlll.be dlscussedi 



As Ian Ai;te rl Cfins : a >^odel Nlnorltv ? 

^slfin AraerlcanSt unlike other nonwlilte ethnic groups, 
have been denied ne^^ded services bee^auf^e of overly-posl- 
tlve stereotyn<?s. Thev have been seen as the 'Vodel 
minority" - self-sufficient, succp«sful^ and capable of 
meetln;; with their own resources those fev.problens that * 
they face- 



Ford H. KuramotOj has said; 

The myth of the American Dream as lllustr-ited 
- by the Asian exnerience not only involves the 
problems of Identity and recos^nltlon Imposed 
by the raajorltyt but Includes the myth that 
all ^slans are affluent* Most Asians are be- 
lieved to have too much money to be considered 
a poverty" catefrory, yet many live In extreme 
poverty* % 

^ , * * part of the Asian nroblem Is that the 
majority of society believes that Asians do 
not have nroblemSj and In some cases that 
^ As Ian s do not even constitute a minority ^rouo, 

Althoucih th<i're are some Asians who feel that 
they do not renreseot ^ disadvantaged ethnic 
minority, It is my oninlon that most Asians 
would a(?ree that they a re not only a minority 
' Rrouij, but suffer at least to some extent from 
that status at thehands of the racist nrocess 
In this country*!.^ '\ 

Other references: in the literature siitJ'.t^est that the, 
Asian Am eric an ±s very sensitive to his **favored" ooflltlon 
among ethnic minorlti^es and keenly aware of how he Is 

16 . 
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being used to justify racist attitudes and policies* 

toward other e thn^c f^roup s ^ ' . 

In the recently Issued Aslaa American Task Force Report 

of the Council on Social Work Education It was noted that: 



In the view of Asian Americans today* they are 

beln^ exploited as pawns In a desperate same 

that Is be'lnt: played to lec^ltlmize racism In 

this country* The middle-class status of some 

Asians^ particularly .successful Chinese and 

Japanese In the professions and business « Is 

generalized to characterize all Afslansf and 

they are then held out as proof that freedom 

and denocracy are alive and well In Amer 1 ca • 

As success tokens of American denocracv and 

♦ 

the free enterprise system^ the example of 
Asians Ie; used to deny or minimize the exist- 
ence of racial problems and thus to perpetuate 
the oppression of peoples of color* The stereo- 
type Is cultivated that Asians have made it 
through the virtues of hard work» thrifty edu- 
cation and Initiative; and therefore^ It is 
asked why can't the Blacks^ Chicaaos» >5atlve 
Americans and the rest do likewise? 



Because Asians have no power of their own ^ they 
have felt theniseives to be In a vulnerable posi- 
tion and have not challenf>ed these myths i 
Asians who have attained economic security feel 
conipelled to defend the system and to acquiesce 
In performing, the role of the well-fed houseboys 
of the establishment* 

Pel^K^or Chen In her article » "The Chinese Community 

In Los Ange les Social Cas ework ^ December^ 1970» notes 

that theVe are cultural valuer? within the Chinese comn^unl ty 

which foster reinforcement of the "model minority*' myth 

amons: the Chinese : 



The myth that Chinese people have no problems ' 
Is a fallacy. The Chinese people in America 
have problems now» have had them in the-,p^st» 
and will continue to have them in the future* 
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Two significant factors contribute to the 
misconceptions about the Chinese popula- 
tion In Ame r lea ; (1) the Reneral public's 
tend en cy to stereotype ethnic f> roups and 
(2) the Chinese peOple*s tendency to hide 
the darker side of their culture* It has 
been assumed that traditional stron^t^ family* 
ties amonr, the Chinese have reduced their 
problems to a mlnlmuni and that the phlnese ^ 
people can take care of their own Problems* 
The Chinese people themselves tend to re- 
inforce and exafteerate these distortions 
and thereby add to the teener al mis concept 
tlons about them* Honor and pride have 
prevented them from maklnc; their P rob 1 ems 
known to the public* 3^/' 

The consequences of this myth for the pro vision of 
* 

so c la 1^-Wel f are serviced have been (hat many much needed 
services' h^ve' Jiot been sourjit after by Asian Americans 
and therefore not provided. Asian Americans have been 
systematically excluded f rom many social welfare p rof^rams 

In writing of New York's Chinatown, MarjcrleSloan 
Nl col stated: 



At least one manl f e s t a t loa o f the conflict 
between Chinese and American cultures has 
a direct bearinr, on the provision of ser- 
vices to Chinatown residents* Stereotypes 
on the surface favorable to the Chinese 
have apparently limited awareness by the 
general public and the Chinatown residents 
themselves of the unmet psyc ho social Prob- 
lems In Chinatown » According t^o Cattell^ 
many social and health needs of the Chlna*- 
town residents f*o unmet hecaus*^ of the 
Idealized conception that problems of Its 
residents can be met without extra- community 
help* Chinatown leaders have actively per- 
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peCuaCed this stereotyoe^ supporting, the 
notion that relationship groups and other 
protective associations ulthln the commu- 
nity could meet the needs of their members 

Perhaos the most definitive s t at emen t a>)Out the conse- 
quences of tho "model minority'* myth for Asian Americans 
was made by Bok-^Llm C* ^Klm^ In an article entitled 
"Asian Americans^ No Model Minority/' Social W>rk, May » 1973 

• • • In 1971 the Japanese American Cltl-* 
zen's Lea^^ue report ed consistent patterns 
of exclusion of Asian Americans and their 
c ommun 1 ties from mo^t of the fede rally 
supported demonstration Projects and re*- 
search, education and vocational tralnlnf^^ 
and social and rehabilitative programs* 
The underlying rationale for this exclusion 
Is that Asian Americans* are a successful 
'model nlnorlty' and do not need such pro*- 
grams* National and local social welfare 
or^ animations and thos*e In related fields 
also 'nej»lect' to Include Asl an-Amer 1 can 
concerns In their programs or representatives 
In ' their poll cy-maklnf; b5ards» the re by de^ 
prlvlnj? themselves and Asian Americans of the 
opportunity to deal with urf»ent- Issues asso- 
ciated with Institutional racism In this 
count ry * 

The maintenance of the convenient myth of 
Asian- Americans as a model minority excludes 
them from nationwide concerns and education^ 
health , houslnf^^ enoloyment^ and social wel- 
fare pro$*rams * However » behind the busy» 
prospf»rous shores and 'rest an rants of Ch Inat own ' s 
llttfle Tokyos ^>re thousands of unattached old 
people wastlnj? away their remaining years In ' 
poverty and 111 health and children of new 
and not-^so^new lmmlf»,r an ts left at home wl th 
out adequate adult Supervision while their 
parents*work lon^j hours to suoport them* Un- 
notlced and Ijjnorod by the social welfare 
c ommun 1 1 y are uncounted numbers of deserted 
and abused wJvds and children of Amer 1 can 
flervlce men * 



4/ 
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In view of the cotnpl ex p rob 1 cm 9 conf ron t Inf^, 
A9I an-Amc rlcan cotnmun It les an^ the lack of 
resources for their resolution ^ the urgent 
and foremost task confrontlnj* As Ian- Ameri- 
cans In the human services Is to establish 
a clear Asl an -Am eric an Identity and to make 
vlslble lsdues and problems their PeoTiles 
face .5,^ 



The American Indian : Caurtht Between Tvo Worltis 



The literature reviewed Itnpjlied ttiat a major belief 
which has governed policy formation In social services 
for the' Aiaerican Indian Is the notion that the Indian 
cannot live in a truly blcultural way - taking the he^t 
from the tribal world and the dominant culture and syn- 
thesizing these in.to a viable lifie atyle* The belief 
has been that the Indian miist be forced to assimilate 
into the white culture if he is to survive^ and he must 
compl ete ly abandon tribal ways* . 

In an article entitled^ "The Soclocul tiiral Setting 

of Indian Life,*' American Journal of Psychiatry ^ Aup^ust, 

1968» D*Arcy McNlckle stated that: - 

In discufisln*^ the Indian situation it Ifi 
cu5itomary» almost cotnpul sory » to refer 
to the individual tribesman as in an cauf^ht 
between two worlds » as a man who must 
break free from the past, in order to find 
his place in the future - everyone recoP,- 
nizlnR that his hold on the present is pre*, 
carious. The Indian world is dead the 
Inference runs^ and the tribesman must s^et 
on with the husiness of maklnflt over his I'ife* 
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In these customary dlscusslors It Is usually 
conceded, that for one reason or another 
public indifference or bureaucratic mis- 
mana^eTnen t - the Indian people have been 
held back by various disablinp,. conditions* 
Remove the disobilicieSf it is re as on ed^ 
and the transformaticrti will folio"* • • • 

uThe reasonin?; proceeds ^rom the assumption 
that the tribal-tradicion Indian, is prepared 
to break the kinship web snd move f rom a 
personal ii>to nn anonymous world* • • • An 
additional assumpt ion is involved herfe - 
that Indians have no choice* I{ they do not 
secularize^ their institutional modesj the 
outside community will simply move in on the^r* 
This has been a recent threat^ when Congress 
legislated some tribes out of exist en ce and 
proftiised a like outcome for all tribes 

^ unless they moved of their own accord • • • 



This policy of forced assimilation has been directed 
especi;illy t own rd Indian children^ and no t>et'ter example 
of it can be j^iven thnn that of the hoardin>^^ school situa 



t ion . 



In an article in the New York Timea "Indian Home Life 

Causes Concern/' March 8^ l969t it was stated: 

Under so called remedial and welfare programs 
• • • one Indinn child in four is presently 
icaken fcom his reservation home and sent off 
to boardinp, schools or ta some form of foster 
* care* 

Boarding schools are operated by the Govern*- 
ment for disturbed children with behavior 
pr^oblems or for children with -Jlsirnted fami- 
lies» but they really are homes of detent ion 
with no rehabilitative services at all* 

About AO t 000 Indian rese rvat 1 on children » 
half of thcio Nyvaios in the Sout hwest » are . 
taken from their families and sent to boardine 
schools^ sometimes hundreds of miles away* 
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In addition to the children in boarding 
schools, ut> to 10, 000 have been more 
permanently removed frr*in their families 
and sent to foster horie s . , , 2.^ 



Ann ie D< Wauneka, in a Taper presented at a work- 
shop on ''Emotional Problems of the Indian Students in 
Boarding Schoolf; and Related Schools" stated that the 
Navajo people do not wif;h to send their children away 
from home and that the policy of the Navajc tribe is 
to seek the means of educating their children as close 
to home as possible,—^ The Conp,re5s of the United 
States is cited for not seeinij fit to make class room 
seats available to all the youngsters v*ichin their local 
communities . 

The _.p roblem of the education of Navalo and other 
In"d i an ch i Idr en^ p.oes far deeper than j^st the unvlllint^*- 
nef;s to provide facilities at the local level* The Board- 
ing School has become the instrument of forced aasinila*- 
tion where the Indian child is anglicized* 

In a paper, *'Boardinp, Schools and the Psyciiolot^ical 
Problems of Ind ian Children'* , Dr , <tober t L • Berttman de- 
scribes this role of the boarding school* 

In the world of the boardlnft school ^ not 
only the Naval o laneuaae, but almost all 
thinps Navajo are rated very low* The 

children arc frequently rcld not to be ' 
like their parents and they are often ad- 
monished aftainf^t followinc^ tho traditions * 
of their people* , , * 
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• • • I recently hoard of an Incident In 
which a school employee Invited several 
girls to herquartorft to make fried bread - 
a traditional Navajo food* All con ce rncd 
v«re reprimanded for this violation of 
school rules • 

The lack of parents or par en t substitutes 
leaves tbc children with no opportunities 
for Iden 1 1 f y ln(; wl th any adults except In a 
negative way* They see that Navajo employ- 
ees of the schools $;cncrally are In low 
status and arc not as much respected by the 
powers that be and this does not help their 
own feellnf^s of self-esteem 



This ex amp le Illustrates some ways in vhl ch Indian 
children arc treated because It Is believed that they 
must abandon the old ways and be forced to accept Lhe 
values and moref; of the dominant culture* The most cru- 
cial child welfare concern of the Indian t>eople» as 
expressed in the literature^ Is that no matter what the 
nature of the services to be 7>rovlded for the Indian 
child - day care^ foster care^ adontion or board In r 
school* they be offered with recotznltion of the positive 
values -of the Indian culture* The maintenance of cul' 
tural continuity is seen as a matter of Indian survival 
and the child is seen as the crucial link bet we en the 
way *'pf the old oncB** and the future of the Indian neonl 

Many Indians believe that they can be truly bucultur 
and they see enormous value in this* Joe Braswell» of t 
Inter-Tribal Council of Mevada» in a paper '^The Concept 
Self and Social Work With American Indians* " proposed a 

23 
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policy of "selective acculturation," statin^: 

* 

* * . this aspect of 3clf-hood Is closely 
related to the self-Ideal* The values 
which have been Internalized are the bu'lld* 
Inf, blocks from which this dimension of 
self Is constructed. This Is another area 
In which many of our Indian people are 
caught In a blnd» especially our youn^ people* 
They are hot certain what they want to he» an 
assimilated wblte Indian or a traditional 
Indian comp letely^ one who has reverted to 
the old tribal way ;is totally as possible, I 
be 11 eve that there Is a third alternative^ one 
which many of our oeoole seek to follow today* 
It has been termed elective acculturation 
without assimilation"* This means cultural 
Interaction with out loss of cultural Identity^ 
to be culturally eclectic^ to take from both 
cultures those e lenen ts we want and to mold 
them into a way of life that alienates us from 
neither* 



Like the American Indian « the Chlcano Is believed 
to be a man who must make a choice be'tween the ways of 
his forefathers and the dominant *Amerlcan culture* 
Social scientists have be en Quick to point out cultural 
traits In the Mexican American culture which hamper chil- 
dren In their "necessary" acculturation to the values of 
the Anf^lo society. In a recent article entitled^ "The 
Chlcano Faml ly ; A Review of the Research *\ Social Case- 
work , March^ 1973^ Mlt^uel Montlel states: 

The foil owing child- re arln;> practices are 
viewed In the literature as factors that 
hamper acculturation and assimilation: 
parents Indulf^e male children^ which 11m Its 
their desire to achieve; do not encourage 
Independence; teach their children lax 
habits; do not stress education; are oriented 
to the past; speak only Spanish^ and think 
too much about their own ml s for tunes ,11,/ 

2t. 
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Montlel quotes Burma to represent^ the attitude 

of many social scientists who believe that the 
m 

Ch Ipano cannot survive as a b-lcu 1 tural man • Burma 
stated : 



The Latin Family: Extended Famlllsm and the Care of 
Dependen t Children 



In most of the literature written about the 
Mexican American and Puerto Rlcan cultures there arc 
numerous references to the extended family network 
with Its Informal system of mutual obligation, In- 
cluding the care of dependent children* If planners 
of child welfare services assume that there does 
exist within Latin communities an Infor'oal network 
of chlld-carlng resources » this has serious Implica- 
tions for the extent to which formal' agency services 
are provided* 

In a recent article In Soeinl Casewor k^ February^ 
197^> entitled > ** Impact of External Systems on the 
Puerto Rlcan Family/' Emlllda Ml^lo characterizes the 
PuertoRlcanfamllyasfollovs: 



It appears necessary for the Mexican 
American to make up his mind which 
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The PuerCo Rlcan family Is, In concrasc 
CO Che American, an excended family; 
Inclmace relationships wlchln Che kin- 
ship syscem are of hli^h value and a 
source of pride and securlCy . * * * 
The PuerCo Rlcan f nnlly encompasses 
not only chose relaccd by blood and 
taarrlaj^e,.buC also Chose cled Co Ic 
Ch rough cusCon* The compadrazt^ o and 
hi jos vie crianza are Imporcaut pares 
of Che PucrCo Rlcan family sysCem* 

The compadra^g o Is Che InsClCuClon of 
compadr es or (^companion pafcncs'), 
a necwork of rlCual kinship whos e mem** 
bers have a deep sense of obllgaClon 
CO each ocher for economl c assise an ce, 
encouragemenc , supporc, and even person- 
al correcCloh* Sponsors of Che child 
ac bapclsm and conf Irmaclon assume the 
role of padrlnos ('godparence') Co Che 
child &'t\d compadres to che parencs* 
WlCnesses ac a marriage or cloee friends 
also assume chls role* H1 1 oii d e cr lanza 
('children of upbrlnglns^') Is the culCur- 
al pracClce of assuming responslblllCy 
for a chlldf wlchouC Che 'necesslcy of 
blood or even friendship ties, and rals*- 
In^ Che child as If he were one's own* 
There is no sclgma aCCachcd Co che parenc 
for surrendering his child or co che child 
who Is given up * This may be a pcrmanenC 
or temporary arrangemenc *13/ 

This characCerl2aClon defines Che Cradl Clonal PuerCo 
Rlcan family* The quesclon for those who pi an and Im-- 
plemenc services for PuerCo Rlcan children, however, Is 
Co whac exccnc chls cype of family sysccm Is prcvalenc 
J, troche PuerCo Rl can communl Cy Coday* As Emlllcla MI2I0 
noccd In her arclcle: 
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To write about the Puerto Rlcfln family 
living In the United States as If there 
were a universal model would be deceiv- 
ing * Families are affected by strains 
In different ways, and the Puerto Rlcan 
f ami ly sys tem mus t be viewed as be Ing 
on a continuum* At one end Is the ex- 
tended family system with traditional 
Puerto Rlcan value 8, and at the other 
end Is the nuclear family system with 
an American value system^lA^ . 



Thl s quail fl cat 1 on mus t be made for the Mexl can 
' Amer 1 cans as wel 1 * Montlel states that the recent 
studies and surveys done of the Chic an o community In- 
dicate that the extended family is almost nonexistent* 
He cites a finding by Ullbarrl who surveyed migrant 
families In the Sou thwes t and found that the concept 
of the extended family had been lost* He notes fur-^ 
th^r that Grebler and associates found that only 4 
percent of the Chlcano families In Los Angeles, Calif- 
ornia and only 3 percent In San Antonio » Texas were 
extended households* Montlel concludes that, "If these 
studies accurately represent th^ urban Chi can o f amlAy ^ 
then the extended stable family has never been as exten- 
sive as many social sclent tsts have claimed** .<L5^ In 
spite of the findings cited by Montell, current lltera- 
.ture on'^^tHi^ Mexican American Is full of references to 
the extended family unit and Its Importance as a child- 
caring resource In the Mexl can communl ty * 
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Ignaclo Aqullar» for example^ In his article^ "initial 

Contacts with Mexlcan^Amerlcan FamlllesV* Social Work ^ 

May » 1972 note d: 

To Mexican Americans the extended family 
Is of great significance In their pattern 
of llvlnp; they take It for granted that 
In time of trouble they can always count 
on the family to help out*lA^ 

In her article^ **Mex lean -American Interaction with 

Social Systems^!* Social Casework ^ May» 197l» Marta Soto- 

mayor^ characterize d the Mexican family Including the 

phenomenon of compadra zgo ^ as follows! 

In the extended family pattern ^ the mem- 
bers often rescue the head of a house- 
hold by sharing; their goods to meet the 
dally needs of his family* *** Various 
members of the family Assume the physical 
and affective care of the child when 
stress from the external system causes self- 
preoccupation of an Individual parent* 
This process Is also present at times of 
Internal crisis^ such as the birth of a new 
child f when the extended family gives care 
to the mother during her convalesence and 
to the older youngsters* * * * U^f 

The com:gadra7>RO relationship has many similar char- 
acteristics and functions! relationships assume familial 
overtones In which the emotional and physical responsi- 
bilities for children are also shared* Although It Is 
true that many Mexlc;in Americans who mlj^rate to this 
country (and oth^^rs who were In the Southwest before 
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the United States expansion Into these territories) 
' brought urlth thctn the extended family pattern and the 
phenomendn of compadrazgo ^ vlth Its^ emphasis on kin- 
ship and deepf lasting relatl on ships « the changes ex-^ 



not modified^ such structures and their accomp any Ing 
relationships* 



The dep.r'^ee to i/hlch the extended family exists In 
the Mexican Aroerl^n and Puerto Rlcan cultures Is an 
appr oprl at e subject for further systematic research^ 
expeclally If service delivery strategies are to reflect ^ 
the extent and type of In formal child- caring resources 
aval lab le within these ethnic commun Itles* The percep-* 
tlon of the extended family pattern as a viable resource 
also has Implications for the way in which a worker will 
handl e a crisis. Alejandro Garcla> for ex ampl e « In 
"The Chlcano and Social Work »" Social Casework ^ Hay » 1974» 



Aware of the extended family pattern of 
the Chlcano » the worker should not su^j- 
gest out -of -home placement of the elderly 
or disabled relative. The Chlcano has 
close family tles« and he assumes respon- 
sibility for those relatives who can no 
longer care for the ms elves* His trainlni? 
from early childhood has conditioned him 
to the tradition of the youni^ and able 
person assumlnji the responsibility for 



perlenced In this society have great ly diluted^ If 




stated: 



the elderly and 
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Blacks: Hov Acceptable Is Illegitimacy? 

The social welfare^ literature Is replete^ with myths 

and half-truths about the Black conin^unl ty « but none has 

so affected the planning and delivery of child welfare 

services as the "acceptance of Illegitimacy" myth* This 

belief was articulated by Cl<irence B, Fischer* In hls- 

artlcle» "Homes for Black Chlldren/J Child Welfare . 

February » 19 71: 

The f oll-cwlng are a few of the attitudes 
frequently expressed by workers In the 
field: 

After all» the Black cfulture do^s not 
permit the giving away of children; 
'^Everyone knows the unwed mother and 
her Illegitimate child are easily as- 
similated into the family In the Black 
community The statistics on unrelated 
adoptions do not t'ake into account the 
h igher number of related adoptions among 
black people* Those fl(;ures show that 
large numbers of black children are being 
adop ted * 19 / 

Fischer noted further that» based on a study done by 
the United Community Services of Metropolitan Detroit 
on Illegitimacy In 1968» the attitudes previously cited 
were shown to be either myths or a way for the community 
to absolve Itself of (^ullt for the failure to provide 
needed services* The study proved that black families 
have little or no choice on adoptions *— ^ 
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In an article The Ghetto; Some Perceptions of a 

Black Social Worker," Social Work , October, 1969, Marie 

S Immons Saunders discussed thlSH inlsconceptlon: 

The black family, first of all, Is an 
extended family • Relatives readily 
share ^esponfflb 11 1 ty f or chlld-^;^rl*ng • 
The family usually comes to th.e aid 9^- ^ 
a troubled member: for example. It Is 
unusual for a young black unwed mother \ 
to give up her child for adop t Ion * 
More likely the baby will be accepted 
Into the larger family an4 be reared by 
the maternal grandmother , beKavlor that 
al though f requen t ly the target of crltl- 
clsm by whj^tes, reflecis^a human quality* 
The young white <unwed mother, on the 
other hand^, is likely to consider abortion 
first and, falling that, to go the adop- 
tion rgute* Contrary to popular statistics, 
the young black female Is not more promis- 
cuous than her white- counterpart* Hor 
do black families condone lllegl timate preg- 
nancy; they simply have more compassion ior ^ 
the child once it has been conceived* 
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Section Two 

/ 

LACK OF RECOGNITION OF ETHNIC . PATTERNS AND VALUES 

A second theme which occurs throughout the literature 
Is the concern of minority group members for the lack of 
recognition given in the planning and delivery of services 
to their distinctive cultural patterns and values* The 
examples presented in this section by no means represent 
all the situations of actual or potential conflict between 
an ethnic sub culture and the dominant society* They are 
Illustrations^ however « of areas in which recognition of 
ethnicity is Important if appropriate services are to be 
offered to minority group clients* This is not to say 
that ethnic group members adopt a homogeneous position in 
rc\atlon to all of these issues* Factors such as age» 
birthplace f education and extent of acculturation affect 
the degree to which members of the group will reflect the 
traditional values or changing cultural patterns* The 
social worker may be called up'on in situations where 
Culture conflict is involved* in particular in child 
welfare f and awareness of ethnic group values « in tern a 1 
stresses « and acculturation concepts are essential for 
appropriate Intervention * 
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Asian Americans 

The Values of the Confucian Family 

In an Article entitled^ '^Assimilation and. Chang.lng 

Social Roles of Chinese Americans" In Asian Americans : 

A Saccess S'tory ^ edited by Stanley Sue and Frank Kltano» 

Stanley Fong makes the following characterization of 

' the traditional Confucian family^ whose basic value 

system 1^ still a part of Chinese American family life : 

The Chinese have traditionally been accustomed 
to live within very prescribed patterns of 
behavior* A social hierarchy exists In the 
fanlly system which takes Into account generation* 
Age f and sex* The Confucian philosophy behln^d 
the f ami ly system Is p rescrlbed status which 
gives every man and woman a def Inlt^Mlace In 
society * If everyone knows his placwand acts 
in accordance with his position* social order 
i« believed to be assured* In a traditional 
society f the members of the elder generation 
are superior to those of the younger generation » 
and within each generation the eldest has priority 
over the youngest * Add Itl on ally males occupy a 
superior position In relation to females* The 
relationship between father and son Is especially 
ettphaslzedf for It Is considered to be the most 
important one In the family* This relationship 
Is viewed as a link In an unendlDg chain between 
generations * reaching up townees tor worship 
and down to the "sin" of no posterity* Whenever 
economically feasible « the extended family system 
encourages the living together of blood relatives 
under one roof* Filial piety or loyal devotion 
to parents Is a primary co*amandment to all 
Chinese* Since It Is strictly tabooed^ to 
con t radl ct or disobey one *s eiders^ the young 
person must at all cost exert self-restralnt* 
The line of authority remains IndellbX'e and 
clear-cut throughout life* * 

It Is not difficulty even from the brief characterl" 
ration presented by Fong» to note areas of conflict where 
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Che values of the dominant culture vlll clash vlch the 

Confucian tradition^ especially for seconJ^ third « and 

fourth generation Chinese Americans* 

Fong goes on in his article Co point out che nature 

of this cultural conflict for Che Asian-American chlld:'*-\ 

* * * Ic le common In che American culture to t 
teach che Individual Co make his ovn ^decisions 
and to asserc his ovn Independence « vhlch Is 
concrary to che Chinese approach* The 
cultural child may Chen develop some confllcc-^ 
laden Identifications « vlth two social vorldd^ 
the one of the parents and the other of the 
ceacher and peers*"^' 

A cultural patcern Co vhlch che helping person vorklng 

vlch che Chinese community and ics children should be 

sensitive Is che special relationship vhlch exists betveen 

fa Cher and eldesc son* Fong characterizes chls relation- 

In more decall: 

The Chinese admonish the male, as soon as he Is 
able to understand^ co otjey his parents^ especially 
the father^ to the fullest ex^enc; thac It Is bad 
behavior Co question hla vlsdom or decisions; 
,that It la good to do vhacever he vants done 
vl thouc che s llgh tes c regard if or one * s ovn 
feelings; thac It is not desirable to commit 
oneself to any Independenc line of actlon;Chat 
Ic Is sinful to do anything vhlch disturbs his 
father In any vay * * * *^/ 

The special stresses this plaices on the eldest son^ 

In particular* merns chac he v,lll probably have che greacesc 

difficulty In resolving the culcural conflicts betveen the 

Chinese Cradlclonal values and che values of the domlnanc 

society In vhlch he muse funcclon* This was discussed by 

Majorle Sloan Klcol In a study she conducced in Kev York 

Clcy's Chlnatovn of Chinese American children vho had 
I 

social and emoclonal problems* In a publication 
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entitled "characteristics of Chin ese-Amer lean Children 

with Problems"^ Smith College Studlea In Social Work , 

Junerl966fShestated: 

The preponderance of first males In the study 
might Indicate that they are the focus of much 
GtresSf both Intra-famlllal and Inter-cultural* 
^Families "mo or'* the eldest soji most securely to 
tradition r while currents of iH^iS^* change would 
tend to sweep him along* Eldest sons are expected 
to be most passive In absorbing cultural values* 
Passive Individuals^ however ^ may exper len ce the 
greatest difficulties In acculturation* The 
eldest son ^would seem to be the most vulnerable 
to withdrawal and Isolation or Its alternative 
(found not Infrequently In Chinese culture) 
pronounced aggression *A^ 



The Issue of Parental Authority 

The whole Issue of parental authority Is not peculiar 

to the Chinese* Many parents In the ethnic groups who 

value obedience to parental authority » particularly that 

of the father^ find themsel ve s at odds with their children 

who are being socialized to different values In their many 

con tacts with slgnlfl can t others In the dominant culture * 

Family conflicts should be understood la this context* 

As Fon g noted In his paper on the changing social roles 

In the Chinese communl ty : 

The tension arising from reduced authority of 
parents In modern American families are not 
unique to the Chinese* In a study of American 
Indians f for examp le^ Erlkson (l963) Indicates 
that the ^Veakest relationship" ***seems to be 
that between the children and their fathers « 
who cannot teach them anything and who In fact 
have become models to be avoided * 
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; *\*The consequences of social change on patriarchal 
families In several ethnic groupa seem to be 
familiar* In their study of Jap anese and Mexican 
patriarchal families In Ameilca^ Clark and Kief er 
(l969) reached the following general conclusions 
about the younger generat 1 on : 

'While they have been taught like their 
parents that proper family relationships 
are always respectful and based on 
app fop r late role behavior ^ -they do not 
share their parents* belief that^ despite 
the personal conflicts Involved ^ formalized 
Interaction may be the best way of arrang-* 
Ing things In an Imperfect voxld* These 
young people wish things were different 
and some are angry and dlsap pointed with 
their parents because they do not have 
greater Intimacy and opport<tnlty to 
express emotional and Individual needs* * * 
The common c omplaln t o f young * * * Me xl can- 
Americans^ ll,lce their Japanese-American 
counterparts » Is that there Is no 
communication between them and their 
ciders — that every thing Is a game» a 
ritual that they cannot escape and that 
serves n o p osi t Ive purpose *^/ 

In her article^ **Samoans In California*^ Social Work ^ 

Marchf 1973» Pel-Ngor Chen» made similar observations of 

the Interaction between Samoan American youth and^^ their 

parents: 

Young Samoan s have problems similar to those 
of other American young people* They are not 
sure of themselves In a society In which their 
roles are not clearly defined* They have 
1 den t Icy problems In relation to thel r f ami 1 les ^ 
their Island tles^ and the strange city life 
that surrounds them* 

The problems of young Samoans ar^ Intensified 
by cultural conflicts* Some who are over- 
whelmed by new demands on them develop a deep 
sense of shame and defeat * * * * 

At home the youth Is told to obey the father 
or Maltaif but In school he Is told to obey 
Amer 1 can laws - and there may be a conflict 
between the two* The old cultural values 
contradict the American values; In this country 
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eqtiaXlCy f democracy ^ and Individuality are 
esteemed above the family* The young Samoan 
Is told that he should compete to get ahead^ 
but the average Samoan youth Is not geared 
tovard In tense compet 1 1 Ion and at t alnmen t of 
material possessions* 

Young Samoans who are adjusting to the American 
vay of life begin to question Samoan values * 
they cease to believe that the Maltal^s vord 
Is law» that the father Is always right or 
that they need to obey their older filbllngs*!*' 



Mexican Americans 



Ma ch Is mo and the Issue of Parental Authority 

In relating to the Mexlcan*Amerlcan chlld^ the child 



welfare worker needs to be aware that the Mexicans-American 
family has traditionally exp erlen ced s t rong pat erna 1 
authority* Robert Hay den says of the Mexican American 
family: 

The family Is under the firm authority of the 
father f whl le the mother a ssumes the traditional 
8ub£iervlent and severely prescribed role of the 
homemaker f the model of purity^ bearer and ^ 
trainer of children* This Is a reflectlon'of 
*'hombrla** or ^^machlsmo** » l*e*» the supreme ma^e 
dominance ^ the male Individ uallsm^ assertlven^ss^ 
and extreme pride — attributes uhlch strongly 
Influence nearly all phases of Spanlsh-^Amerlc^nv 

life*!' ;v 

V 

This characterization of relationships Is Important 

\ . it 

to understand^ unless things be done which will Inadvertently 

Increase conflicts between the Chi can o chl Id and his f ami ly * 

In his address to the "Early Childhood-Special Education 

Manpower Heeds Conference" In Washington^ D*C*, December^ 

19 7 1 f for examp le f Da vi^d Ballesteros presented a paper 

entitled^ ''Understanding the Blcultural Child" In ^^Ich he 
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demonstrated how easily conflicts can be created for the 

Chlcano child when relevant cultui;^l factors like Machismo 

are not given due recognition; 

What makes the Spanish- speaking child appear 
**unedu cable'* Is his failure in an educational 
system that Is Insensitive to his cognitive 
styles and cultural and linguistic background* 
An example of this would be the suppression of 
the male -dominant Image-- that Hexlcan American 
boys bring to s chool * In s chool he Is conf roiited 
by Anglo famalc teachers (unlike In Mexico where 
the majority are male)* If ^he Is to succeed In 
school he be comes a feminized Qale^ If he retains 
hlc macho characteristics he more than likely 
becomes a failure and a discipline problem* 
He Is rewarded only for behavior accepted by 
the teacher *A/ , 

When adequate attention Is not given to the recognition 

and rein force me nt of cultural values and pat terns which ' 

the chl Id learns at home , then the child will be conflicted 

or have to make, a forced choice between his parents' 

values and those of the outside society* As Ballesteros 

notes» "The Spanish-speaking chlld^ fe.els forced to choose 

between his teachers and his parents^ between his Anglo 

peers and his Span Ish-spea king peers The choice causes 

great turmoil and tension* And. so It Is not difficult to 

/ 

exp lain why Mexican Amerl can ^ Puerto Rlcans^ and other 
Span Ish-speaking chl Idren Kav^ hl^he'r drop-out rates and 
absenteeism rates*i-' * ^ ^ 

Chic^no parents who see th^lr children being caught 
between conflicting value systems are beginning tq express 

* 

their concern and take what they believe to be protective 
measures * In Tucson > Arizona for example ^ Mexican ^ Amer lean 
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parents have been reported as removing their children 

from an experimental educational program because of 

differences In child-rearing patterns* In an article^ 

entl tied » "Innovative School Losing Pupils: * Cultural 

Clash' Gets the 'Blame'\ which appeared In the October 

3» 1973 edition of the Tucson Dally Citizen, Adolfo 

Quezada re'porti&d that: 
* 

Parents of some children trapped In a "cultural 
clash" at the former Mljes Elementary School 
apparently have become' 'disturbed at the results 
of an experimental program there and have begun 
removing their youngs ters* 
■> 

•••Ronald DeWltt» principal of thg Exploratory 
Learning Center « said that the Innovative progr '^m 
Is aimed at giving each child as much freedom of 
choice as possible* "This form of education 1& 
In conflict with those from more Imp'overlshed 
backgrounds^ those with limited experiences/* 
DeVl tt saldf specifying that he referred to 
Mexlcan^Amerlcan and black families In the ^ 
p rogram • ^ ' 

The article vent on to relate some of the responses of 

parents to the Innovative p rogram: 

"That school lsn*t teaching m'y children anything 
but how to be rude/* said oner mother • "Phey 
have no discipline and can talk back to anyone 
^they want • • • » * 

• • •You teach your children how to^ behave at 
home and they go to* that^^school and. lose It 
all . * • ^ 

Summing up the maj or 1 ssue which .Is the challenge to 

parental authority « the principal stated that: 

^ It Is true that we have a different s^t of 
values/'sald DeWltt^ '^*Mexlcan*Araerl<;an faiullles 
have an authoritarian system and what father 
says goes • But we teach the children , to question 
and they end up questioning father/' he said 
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American Indians 

Comp^clclveness vs* Non^-InCerf erence 

One of Che mos c deeply Ingrained values of Che dom Inane 

culture In the United States Is that of cotnpe 1 1 1 Ion * Both 

philosophy and actual experience have proven that If one 

Is to succeed In this society one must be willing to 

compete on an Individual basis* No phllosop..^ could be 

more antithetical to the value-system of Nat ive Amer 1 cans * 

In his paper^ *'The Concept of Self and Social Work with 

American Indians/' Joe Braswell stated: 

It Is my opinion that there Is more conflict 
between the traditional Indian values and the 
values of the dominant non- Indian society than 
with any other ethnic minority* 

One example of value conf llct * * * Is between the 
Indian value of generosity and sharing and the 
non*Indlan value of material achievement * The 
Indian value Is to get In order to ^ive. while 
the non-Indian value le to get to keep*HZ 

Other authors have expressed similar views* In his 

article^ "American Indian Mythls"» Social Work , May» 1972» 

Herbert Locklear of the Am^erlcan Indian Study Center In 

Baltimore, stated that: "Generosity Is still the paramount 

vl r tue among Indians* An Indian cares more about being 

able to work at a satisfying occupation and earn enough to 

shar€ with relatives and friends than about putting money 

In the bank and purchasing a home In the clty*"iA^ C re 

Jerdone, a child welfare specialist for the Bureau of 

Indian Affairs^ noted In her article^ "Day Care for Indian 

Children", Young Children , January » 1965 , that this 
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characteristic of the Indian culture Is related to the 
conditions for survival on the reservation with Its scarce 
resources : 

Some of the characteristics he /the Indian^/ 
has developed throtfgh living on the reser- 
vation donot enable him to cope well with 
his new environment (urban) * For example , on 
the reservation he Is likely to have 1 earned 
to be cooperative and to share with others, 
whereas, In the urban center, a compe 1 1 tl ve 
spirit and a responsibility limited to one^s 
Immediate family alone are necessary •i^/ 

, In an unpublished paper en titled, "Navajo Attitudes 
Toward Mental Illness and Mental Retardation," Dr • Jarrold 
F.. Levy no ted: "The compet 1 tlve person who comp et es with 
and expollts his peers Is definitely a problem In the 
Navajo culture and may be suspected of being a witch* "iA^ 

Charles Farrls In his article, "A White House ' 
Conference on the American Indian," Social Work , January, 
1973, related the Indians* reluctance to accept competitive- 
ness as a value to the Indian phi losophy of non-ln t er f er^nce : 

The Indian has always had a special concern and 
respect for each person^s right to live his own 
life without Interference as long as he does not 
hurt his fellow man* For example, an Indian 
prayer to the Great Spirit says: *Before being 
critical of one*s neighbor, one should walk a 
mllTe In the neighbor *s moccasins** This philosophy 
Is further reflected In the Indian natural 
r eluc tanc e to be comp et 1 tlve or aggressive In 
personal relatl on ships* He has alway s stood 
i ready to give assistance to and share with his 
needy fellow men* Ironically, -the settler*s 
early survival depended on the help freely 
offered by the American Indians*!^./ 
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The Importance American Indians place on self- 
determination without competing and without Interference 
from others was stated by Carter Camp, Chairman of the 
American Indian Movement (AIM)* In an Interview In 
Akwesasne Notes Early Autumn, 1973, he stated: 

Our problems are only as far as they are related 
to the white economic system* Once we are divorced 
f rom that , ve won * t have to worry about * upgrading 
our standard of living*. We can live by what would 
be considered a poor standard of life by white 
atandardi; and still have a good life and be happy. 

That la one of the differences between us and the 
struggles of other minority groups* We are not 
concerned .wl th having a $10,000 median Income 
for our people* We are concerned with our people 
being free and living the way they want to live * 

• We're not looking for a 9-^5 job, a white collar 
job for all our Indian people* We're not looking 
f oi upward mobl llty In the social at rue ture of the 
United States* We don * t need that, we don * t want 
that, we don't want anything to do with that. 
We 're looking for our sovereignty, our ability to 
govern ourselves , and for every person to live as 
a free person* To live the way they want to llve*i:^/ 

It Is Important for persons who are In a position to 

plan programs for Indian children to be aware of these 

sentiments, because Indian children will be aware' of 

parental values* Even sometttlng which may seem as trivial 

aa rewarding a child In the classroom for some small achieve 

ment can t&ke on great Import an be. If cultural values such 

as those expressed here are understood* In a paper prepared 

by the Shlrpock Indian Agency In New Mexico fnr use by Its 

staff V **Culture and Its Relationship to Values In Conflict 

for Indian People," It was suggested that workers In a 

school ''Reward progress or advances made by a student In 

4t 
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such a mai^ner chac he will not gain Che enmlcy of his 

peers; gold stars opposite his name can be very 

embarrassing to some tribal groups 

The Indian philosophy of non-interference also has 

many Implications for deciding which helping methods will 

be mo St effective In working with Indian natural, foster, 

or potential adoptive parents* In an article entitled, 

"Native American Non-Interference," Social Work , November, 

1973, Jlmm G* Good Tracks wrbtet 

* * *all methods usually associated with the 
term 'social work Intervention' diminish in 
effectiveness just to the extent that the 
subject has retained his native Indian 
culture* The reason Is that any kind of 
Intervention. Is contrary to. the Indian's 
strict adherence to the principal of self*- 
determination *~^ 

'In addressing the chlld*^care worker , Good Tracks noted; 
"The Indian child is taught that complete noninterference. 
In Interaction with all people Is the norm, and that he 
should react with amaze men t. Irritation, mistrust, and 
anxiety to even the slightest Indication of manipulation 
or coercion* "i^^ 

In addition to being aware of the culture patterns, the 

* 

the social workers need to understand the way the Indian 
client evaluates the social work process, and adjust 
helping methods accordingly* As Good Tracks stated: 
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From an Indian cllenc*s polnc of view, che 
worker Is expected Co perform only the super- 
ficial and routine admlnl s CraClvefuncClons 
of his office* •••These casks Involve no real 
social Involvemenc , as Involvement Is under** 
stood by boCh Indians and non-*Indlans^ The 
Indian client does not allow or desire Che 
worker Co have ^ny Inslghc InCo his Inner 
chough Cs» Thac would noc be a proper pare 
of work^ 

This expeccaclon does noc, of course, correspond 
Co Che professional social workers ' own concep c 
of his -funcclon^^^^ Never Che les s , che workers 
mus c no c In Cervene un les s che people reques c 
an Incervenclon and he Is likely to wale a long 
clme for such a requesc^ The credenclals of 
his profession, his poslclon, scatus, knowledge , 
skills , achlevemenCs , and auchorlcy , chough 
respecCed by che agency, are In mosC cases 
complecely wlchouC merle among Indians^ Such 
chlngs belong to^che Anglo culcure and are noc 
readily Cranslacable InCo Indian culCure •^^^ 

In her arclcle, "Ways of Working Wlch Navajos Who 

Have Noc Learned che Whlce Man's Ways/* Navajo Times , 

Sep c ember 8, 1966, Kachryn Polacca , advised program 

planners co be aware of che Indian value of non-*lnCerference^ 

She ciceda scaceraenc by Paul Jones, Navajo Tribal Chairman 

Co reinforce her polnc: 

\ ' * 

We Navajos will look you over for a couple of 
years, and chen decide whecher we are for you 
or agalnsc you^ 

Polacc a wenc on Co scace: 

•••One Imporcanc chlng for che person working 
wlch che Navajos Co remember Is chac chey do 
noc like being pushed. No maccer how eager 
one may be co tiurry chlngs alonf;. Coo much 
pushing may s low down Che progress 
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Section Throe 
« 

LACK OF APPRECIATtON OF BILINGUALISM 

For those ethnic minorities whose mother tongue Is 
a language other than English, the recognition of their 
linguistic background Is of crucial Importance . The 
literature of Chlcanos, Puerto Rl^tsuc , Asian Americans , 
and American Indian 5 has all expressed concetn that services 
for group members be planned and Implemented by persons 
familiar with their language, as wCll as other aspects 
of their cultural background, Kcimbcrs of these groups 
have also expressed concern over the devaluation and 
denigration of their language In many Institutional 
settings, especially the ^educational system^ whe re this 
practice has had devastating consequences for the adjust- 
ment of their children. 

Fo r example , as Robe r t Hay den polntedout In his article, 
"Spanish Americans -of the Southwest," Welfare in Revlev , 
April, 1966: 

, , , In many Southwest schools the use of Spanish 
is forbidden 'in class and on the playground; 
of ten there have be en a 1 1 emp t s to' devalue it by 
ridicule and other means, Ic-would be unnatural 
if such negation of Spanish did not create 
resentment and defensive reinforce me nt of loyalty 
to 1^ raza . The aim of Anglo school authorities 
is to make Span Ish-Ame r 1 can students p rof Iclent in 
English. However , instead of this desired result 
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the unintended consequences are likely to be 
Alienation of the studi^nt frotn the Anjjlo wo rid 
and Its language, ^arly school leaving, reduced 
respe ct.for the process of education, rebelliousness 
and dc 1 inquency , and a low level of aspiration* 1./ 

In his paper» **Unde r s tandlng the Blcultural Child," 
presented at the Early Childhood Special Education Manpower 
Needs Conference in Washington, D*C*, Davi d Ballesteros 
stated, **We so often err In eqaatir^c billnguallsm with 
a handicap^ or at least with some sort of special p rob 1 em* 
A Spanish speaking child's state of socioeconomic dis- 
advantage, which is usually accompanied by a lack of 
knowledge or a limited knowledge of th,e English language. 
Is nearly alw^s interpreted as a 'language handl cap ' • 

In their recently published set of guidelines entitled 

Approaches for the Ins ti t u t lonn 1 1 za tlon of Bllinpual 

Blcultural Head S tart Programs ServJ nr. the Chi can o Chi Id . 

Interstate Research Associates su;jgested ways in which 

educators*cnn help the Spanish-speaking child not only to 

ap predate his native language, but to develop proficiency 

in both languages* They stated that educators should 

attenpt to fosteji the f o 1 lowlnr* ' 

• • • the enhance men t of the chlld*s self-concept 
by building on his cultural strengths and 
differences . * . 




* * * enhance lanp.uafc develonucnt through the ujie 
of boLh l^ny^uui^es . ^ . 
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. . .prevent educational gaps by allowing the 
child to learn akills and concepts in whichever 
language he best underatands. . . 

. . .preserve the child * s sense of history, culture, 
identity , and language 

For the American Indian child and his family, whose 
languages at one time represented 550 distinct Indian 
tongues , the importance o f recognition and appreciation 
of linguistic divers ity is even greater . 

Dr. Robert L. Bergman, in his working with Navajo 

children in boarding schools, put himself in the position 

of the Indian child forced to learn English. He suggested 

the dilemma o£ the Indian child who must function in a 

world which refuaes to recognize the validity of his 

mother tongue , saying: 

I have been trying to learn Navajo and find it 
a very difficult language ; it aeems re as on sable 
to assume that for the NavaJ o-apeaking child , 
English is equally diff icult , yet, these children 
are expected to come to a large, strange^ crowded 
institution and manage in an almost totally English 
speaking environment. Elsewhere when children 
are expected to learn a second language ^ reading , 
writing , and arithmet ic are taught in their native 
language and concurrently they are insfi^ucted in 
another language . It would seem logical to do 
this with lAdian children, and start teaching 
English only when the cUildren have reasonable 
mas tery of the language « Submerging the student 
in English from the first is now so long established 
a custom; however , tha t it seems rarely to be even 
ques t ioned .A^ 

Asian American children are also subject to similar 
conflicts both within the family and in their relationships 
outside the home because of language ' dif f icul ties * In hia 
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paper "Identity Conflicts of Chinese Adolescents In 

San Francisco^** published In Minority Group Adolescents 

In the United State s ^ edited by E.B. Brody» Fong said: 

...most Chinese parents want their children to 
learn the langua ge ^ cus toms ^ and manners of thel r 
ancestors. In a manner ^ they ha ve gl ven the 
Chinese school the task of socializing their 
children . Many of the youths react negatively to 
this experience... 

When the child goes to American public schools 
he learns a'new language ^ and he acquires 
greater facility as he goes through schools The 
tlme> will come when he speaks mainly English with 
his peers . He speaks Engl Ish Increasingly at 
home with his brothers and sisters. The parents 
may aoon find that they are lot;lng con tact with 
their chl Idren and some communication problems 
develop . At s chool the child also learns new 
skills and social val ues which may be foreign to 
those of his parents. It Is common In the American 
culture to teach the child to fend for himself^ 
to make his own decisions^ to stand on his own 
feet« Instead of being led by an authoritarian 
figure the pupil Is encouraged to be self-reliant 
and Independent. In fact the child may be 
encouraged to assert himself. 

The seeds of cultural conflict are sowed » then» 
at an early age» and the mind of the sprouting 
chl Id may be ben t ^ at some pointy by the winds 
of perplexities.... One wonders If the desire 
of Chinese parents to en roll their children In 
Chinese schools Is to some extent to maintain 
cultural continuity with their children. r.^ 

The Office of Child Development stated In Its Day Care 

Handbook Number 2 ^ that encouraging bilingual competency 

for children who speak English as a second language should 

be a priority In day care sett in gs: 

Chl Idren should be encouraged to verbalize In 
more than one language. ^. .Teachers should be 
bilingual to serve as good listeners and speaking 
models « Teaching of standard English should not 
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b« approached as a phasing out*' of another 
language or dialect and a child should be 
given recognition^ praise respect^ and 
encouragemen t in his use of both languages * 
When appropriate* pre-reading and pre-writing 
activities should be conducted in both languages 

Other references in the litarature suggest that a 

bilingual approach should be taken in the delivery of 

services at all levels for those groups who speak English 

as a second language* The Kev York Committee for the 

Care of Puerto Ricavi Children » for example » stressed the 

need for a bilingual approach in all phases of the foster 

care process : 

Information given to Puerto Rican families 
about child welfare programs must be wr i t ten 
In Spanish as well as English^ * 

There should be more extcinsive use of Spanish*- 
speaking personnel during the intake and home 
stud> procedure and during the initial contacts 
with Spanish- speaking natural and foster parents * * * 

Foster parents should be provided in format ion 
in Spanish on all legal matters such as the 
Foi#ter Parents Preference Law and the 24 Month 
Family Court Review^ and the Subsidized Adoption 
Lav* * * 

Bilingual-bicultural personnel should be used to 
admini s t er psy chologi cal tests and provide 
treatment to children after they are placed* 
Personnel with this background also should 
analyze the test results* We are all aware that 
Puerto Rican children have often been labeled 
"retarded" or dull simply because of their 
inadequate knowledge of English***. 

The agency should n lx)ng&r use the excuse that 
the Puerto Rican ''amily spaaks little or no 
English to rationalise lack of services* It is 
the agencies ' responsibility to hire Puerto Rican 
personnel who can ensure effective co' muni cat ion 
with the child and his family and with whom th&y 
can identif y*Z/ 
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Section Four 
THREAT TO GROUP SURVIVAL 
Underlying mo^ t of the concerns of e chnlc ,niino rlt les 

* 

with respect^ Co services for Chelr^ children is che- belief 
Chat children must survive culturally^ as well as physl- 
cally and emotionally ^ If the g'roup as a whole Is to^sur-^ 
Vive as a cultural entity. Two major themes In the- Titer- 
^ature serve to emphas 1 ze this point: the stress on the 
priority of the T^atural family for child welfare services^ , 
and the opposition of many group members to the trans'raclal 
adoption of their children^* 

i 

As the soclallzlni^ aj^ent and conveyor^of the culture^ 

' / 

the family unit becomes Immensely Import an t* In much of 
the literature written by ethnic professionals about the 
way in which child welfare services for their children 
should be conceived^ the maintenance of the natural family 
If at' all possible becomes a top priority^ 

As BllllnRsley and Clovannonl state In Children of the 
Storm t 

, * * Adoption agencies should have more to 
offer natural parents than adoption, A 
fund^ment^Vls.^ue arises here. If the prl- 
^ mary function of adoption ts to provide 

babies for couples wlshlnp; to adopts then 
the natural parents and their children will 
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remain of Vecondary concern* It ^ on the 
other hand^ the primary function Is to 
provide homes and services to children^ 
then the natural parents are a valuable 
resource^ and a multifunctional approach 
becomes vital* The commitment to such *a 
func'tlon Is one of the most fundamental 
changes that agencies must iiiake If they 
are toadapt to th^ needs of Black chil- 
dren A' 



The* Hew York Committee for the Care of Puerto Rlcan 

Chlldren^f In Its "Recommendations on the Care of Puerto 

Rlcan Children/* stated thaf t)rlo rl ty ^ns t be given to 

^the. maintenance of the natural family: 

Every effort must be made to avoid Place- 
ment of Puerto Rlcan children In foster 
homes or. Institutions* Before these are 
considered as alternatives « attempts must 
be made to help the child remain In his 
own family* 

Very often because of a lack of understand- 
InR "on the part of agencies of the family's 
Importance In Puerto Rlcan culture and 
their Inability to comraunlcat e adequately 
because of the language barrier^ the deci- 
sion Is made to place a child In a foster 
home* How can a practitioner assess the 
needs of a family If he cannot communlcat e 
with them* How Is he to judge the merits 
_of over- all services » a step which directly 
Involves his own values and p^srsonal back- 
ground » If these are different from those 
of the client family? The result has fre- 
quently been that families give up their ^ 
children for placement without evaluating 
possible alternatives and that children re- 
main too long In placement after the major 
decision Is .made. 
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Af^encl^s should emphasize services to 
families ^JQ^ help maintain^ support 
and atrenj^then them so as to avoid the 
separation of 'children from their homes* 

In line with this aim* we recommen d : 

(a) More extensive homemaker ser- 
vices 

(b) Gtoup or family day care 

(c) Medical services 

(d) Counseling 

(e) ' Family planning information 

(f) After-hours emergency chlldren*s 
services * usln;; home aides 

(g) EmploytJient services 

(b) Emergency loans or grants 

If a child TOUst be'placed* the natural 
f ami ly must remain a priority^ Effective 
services must be established to exoedtte 
the chlld^s re turn home-1,/ 

Most child welfare agencies have' affirmed a phllosonhlc 

commitment to guard against the unnecessary placement 

of children when the natural family can be helped* Be- 

cause of racism^ mlsifnderstandlngf and lack of recof>nl- 

tlon of Cultural patterns and valuea which shape the 

life of the ethnic minority family* ml s j udf^^men t s have 

bf^en made about Its ade<luacy to care for Its own chl 1- 

dren. Shirley Jenkins and Elaine Ho^^man » in Fll 1 al 

Deprlvatign and Foster Care ^ report on an extensive study 

of natural famlllt:s with children in fostef care. In 

discuss In policy and practice issues^ they stated: 

/ 

Partintal rlP:hts also emerge as a matter 
of IncreaslnJ^ concern- For any poverty 
group* there Is a built-in problem of 
eijuity in access to available resources* 
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Children can be moved from and returned 
to parental care for a. ran^e of reasons - 
some appropriate^ some not - and these 
reasons may reflect \arbitrary» dlscrlml- 
natory» or capricious decisions* One 
part of the'probJLem In New York Clty» for 
example J Is that for the larj>e Spanlah- 
speaklng population decisions on child 
care may be based on Inadequate comprehen*- 
si on of languaj^e or life style .3^/ 

Because the minority group family Is so easily- mis- 

underfitoodf It Is oft en ^^lamed for the ^hort-comlngs 

of children. As Migitrl Montiel noted: 

Casework services and e^rly education p rrf- 
grams for the culturally deprived are 
essentially designed to Improve the func**' 
tloningnOf Individuals* The Chic an o family^ 
as described by social scientists^ possesses 
certain characteristics that explain the 
' "failures "of Its young . Thus It logically 
f ol lows that If these forces Impinge on the 
"pi^opcr" socialization of Chlcanos they must 
be replaced by traits that foster "successful" 
socialization 

Foster care Is one area In which the r ecogn It Ion of 

ethnicity can be crucial. Many of the. re cotnne|\d&t Ions 

being made by various spokes men for the ethnic minorities 

center a round the maintenance of cultural copitinulty for 

the child In substitute care, For example^ In their 

written report^ the New York Committee for the Care {vf 

Puerto l^lcan Children noted: 

It freauentlv happens that» as a result 
of faulty placf>mrnt» Puerto Rlcan children 
find themselves In foster homers whore no * ^ 
Spanish Ifj spoken. The result Is that when^ 
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they do finally return home, they can no 
longer cotntnunl ca te with their fatnlll'cs 

In Spanish Part of the training* 

In foster homes should be the teaching 
of Spanish and Puerto Rlcan culture and 
history •A' 



The Cotntnl t tee re commended that foster parents be of 
the same ethnic and linguistic bacVr;round as the child 
and that everything possible be done to recruit Puerto 
Rlcan foster parents wh^en placement away from home be- 
comes absolutely necessary 

Recognition of. Ethnlcltv In Adoptio n 

The service area In which concern for preserva- 
tion of the group Is strongest Is adoption* No sub^^ect 
evokes more emotion ^nd controversy In the child welfare 
field than that of transraclal adoption, in particular 
the adoption of children of ethnic mjlnorlties by white 
adoptive parents* At the meeting of Its Board of Direc- 
tors on November 20, 1972> the^ Chlld^ Welfare League .of 
Am^rlca^made t hfeyjr5S4ovlng amendment "to Itft Standards 

Adoption Service : ^ * ^ 
^ i. 

In, today's social cllm*ite, other-things 
Kelni; equal, ue believe that it is pre- 
ferable to place a child In a family of 
his own racial background. We however 
reaffirm transraclal adoption aa one 
means of achieving needed permanpnce for 
some chllren. Children should g-^t hav^ 
adoption denied or f gni f lean t ly -de^^a^yed ^ 
^ when ndoT\tlve parents o^ othcr'races are_ 
available.?/ 
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When minority roups have adopted positions on trans- 
raclnl adoption^ however^ they have not been tolerant of 
the practice. In his article^ **0n the Transraclal Adop- 
tion of Black Children**, Child Welfare , March^ 1972, 
E dmond D, Jonefl» made the f o llowinf^, state me ht : 

My basic premise In opposing placement of 
black children In white homes^ Is that 
belnf, black In the United States Is a sp,e- 
clal .stato of belnt;. At a time of Intense 
racial polnrlty^ recoftnltlon of this fact 
Is crucial to survival, I quest Ion the 
ability* of white parents^ no matter' how 
deeply Imbued with good will - to Jjrasp 
the totality of the problem of beln;^ black 
In t>il9 society* I <jue9tlon their ability 
to create what I bell eve Is crucial In 
these youngsters - a ^black Identity* I, 
suifXRest that creation of a black Identity 
l8 a problem for many black parents also; 
the differ en ce, perhaps Is one of defjree* ^/ 



^iany Black professionals In the field, as well as 

other Black people, feci that transraclal adoption has 

been a convenient s*ib*5tltute for a concerted effort on 

the^part of child welfare ap.enclcs to recruit^ approve, 

and maintain a supply t)f adoptive pare^nt* who share the 

same ethnic background as the children they are supposed 

to serve, Jones stated this belief In his article: 

, , , the Black Experience - It's the 
* broad sense of family^ community » and kin- 

ship, blood-rel'atGd or not ^ that never has 
stopped the black communl ty fromcarlnf> 
for homeless children^ with no re^tard to 
adoption as a le^al course. It Is crucl^il 
that solutions to the problems of black 
people, Includlnp, homes for black children^ 
be pursued and realized within' the context 
of .^hat , community » for cert^alnly at thls^ 
time In our national development no othe^ 
solution Jfl vlab^le or acceptable* * I sugp.est 
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that the myth thot 'no bla-ck homes avail- 
\able * Is a Roclal agency cop -out for not 
devising Innovative and creative ways of 
faclnf^ mp to the problem - a perfect ex- 
ample of benign neglect*^' 



Bllllnf^sley and Glovannonl echoed the sentiments of 

Jones, in their bx)ok Children of the Storm * They noted 

several rea.<%ons for the controversy over the transracial 

adoptlonofblackchlldrent 

y . Increaslnf^ly Black social workers are 

voicing strenuous objections to trans- 
raclal adoptions as beint; based on 
Ignorance and denial of the Black child *s 
situation* This controversy can be ex- 
pected to heighten* There are In fact 
several reason s why agencies should 
discouraged from pursuing transracial 
adoptions on a large 3cale* To date, 
transracial adoptions have not made 
nearly as sizable a contribution to the 
placement of black children as have place- 
ments with black parents* In the Af^encles , 
which have led In the adopt Ion of black 
children, the vast majority have been 
placed with black couples* Those agencies 
making the hl^f^hest proportion of trans- 
racial adoptions are also at^encles that 
place the fewest black children* 

Second , the f al lure to recruit enough 
Black adoptive parents for all Black chil- 
dren In need of home s may well relate to 
the agencies ' failure to Involve the Black 
communl ty * Persistent reliance on' wh 1 1 e 
couplen may only deflect energy away from 
thl« '.ore'basic nroblern y 

Still A third reason arises from >past and 
present* und<*rs 11 rtply of adoptnble white In- 
fants* Adoption^ ns we have noted, origi- 
nated an a means of serving white couples 
f who wan ted children* White Infants for 
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Adopt Ion arc becomlnj^, Increaslnytly scarce » 
and some bcllcvG that In the not too dlf>~ 
tant future there will be very few at all. 
However ^he pressure on the agencies by 
white couplers has not decren5;ed« There 
Is the distinct po5;slblllty In such a f^ltu- 
atlon that the white couples^ desires will 
be Riven priority over the needs and we 1 fare 
of Ulack children, 12^ 



The National Association of Black Social Workers 

recently Issued their position statement on transraclal 

fid option In which they take a firm stand against the' 

trans racial 'adoption of Black children because of their 

conviction that white adoptive parents; c an not develop a 

sense of ethnic Identity In the Black child nor teach 

him the many defenses Black people have developed to cope 

with the racism that Is so much a part of their lives: 

We affirm the Inviolable position of Black 
children In Black families where they be- 
long physically^ psychologically^ and 
culturally In order that they receive the 
total fiense of them selves and develop a 
sound projection of their future* • • • 
Black children In wHite homes are cut off 
from the healthy develonmont'of themfselves 
as Black people^ which develoriment Is the 
normal expectation and the only true hunan- 
Istlc Roal • 

, • * Identity j^, rows on three levels of all 
human development; the physical^ the psycho- 
lof^lcal^ and the cultural^ and the nurturing* 
of Belf-ldentlflcntlon I53 the prime function 
of the family, >^ The InconJrruence of a white 
family per f ortP^uf^, this function for a Black 
child Is easily reco^* nixed* The physical 
factor stands to maintain that child *s dlf- 
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ference from his familv. There is no 
chance of liim refirmblintt any relative* 
One^fi pliyflcal identity wltli liis own is 
of jirent si(*nificance. 

The hjfitoricallv es tab 1 ij;lied and culti- 
vated psycliolottical perceptions and 
socinl orientation of white Am erica liove 
dev eloped from their social* political^ 
cducationnlf and rellf^ious institutions* 
Consequently these are the en v i r onmen ta 1 
effects they have to transmit and their 
teachinj>s are not consistent with the 
realities of the social system for the 
Black child* He a.ssumcs then» thelr^ 
posture and f raine of reference* differ- 
ent and often antiLhetical to that of 
h Ifi e t hn i cs wh i ch can on ly result In 
conflict andconfuslon when he does become 
aware of the social system In wliich he 
lives* Further internal conflict Ir In- 
evi table by his minority status within his 
own family * 

The socialization process for every child 
bej^ins at birth and includes his cultural 
hftrita(*e as an important seJ*,ment of the 
process* In our i^oclety the developmental 
needs of Black cb 11 (Iron are slp.nificantly 
differ ftnt from tliose of white children. 
Black children arc taupjit from ^n early aJ*o 
hlsthly sophisticated copinc^ techniques to 
deal with r*icist practlcns Perpetuated by 
Individuals and institutions?. These copintt 
tetihnlquos br^cono success fullv InteRratad 
Into the ep,o fi:nctJons and can bo Incorpo-- 
r a tod, only throuc^h the process of dovelopintt 
positive identification with sl^>nlflcant 
Black others. Only a Black family can trans- 
mit tlie emotional and sensitive suhtletins 
of perception and roactlon essential Tor a Ulacl^ 
surviViil In a racist societv* J^J^J 
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Alt h out; b Ulnck rcorl^ hnvc benn rclfitivolv more outspoken 

vith rc*;pect to their foc^lint'S ahoui the trnnsraclnl ndoption 

of tliolr childi'dij rather ethnic ninoritics have oxproqr^ed sin- 

iiar fficlinrs. In lha V.^rly ^prinp, , 1972 is sue of Ak vo^ <i sno 

Ko 1 05 ^ a T>iil>licntion of tho ^^oh;ll:k Katioi^^nn editorial entitle c' 

"American Indian Croups Show Risinr: Sip.ns of Repki<5tance to 

Adoption of Indian Children By White FaniMes," <5tatod: 

Perhaps we are prejudiced o\irsolvo<5* But this is 
i r* n o"t an appeal* to wti i t o people to adopt Indians* 
It Is an apnenl to white peonle to holp their own 
social a c, end OS to consider Indian applicants* If 
you» as a ncrj?on» are truly concfirnod with the 
welfare of Indian childrenj then help strenjrthon 
Indian hones and Indian families so that Indian 
peoplr can ]ook after their ovvi younr ones* And 
if you are Indian* this is an nppoal to think 
ah out the vount: ones vho neoO vou to teach the 
lanpuarr^ to tfike then to the cereroninls and 
dan ce.'T ^ to raise then so they u i 1 ] l:now the wavs; ^ 
and he IntHan in their outlook* 1 ^ / 

In another Indian newspaper, The shnawhe News ^ November/ 

rercnl>t*r* 1973, Lhrrc appearr^d an article^ entitled » ">iannahvil]e 

Potawatonir* Win In federal Court Decision" which reported on 

a law suit b rouT^ht *hy an Indian Tribe in Mi chit; an * The suit 

involvrd many of thr i.iKucs refer red to in the liter;itnre. 

The article stntcd t 

The Wise I *H n P o t a"-'a t oti 1 s of the Han nali v 1 1 1 e 
Ke Fie rva t i on , located In M i ch 1 an * s Upper 
)*en 1 tt Stj i a b:i vt^ i/on a landmark decision In 
Fed 4: ra J Court. >'a r 'in e 1 1 e j wh i eh ma v wt^ H 
turn out to ho one of national s i f*n i f i c anr c 
to 1 1^ e nfi 1 1 on ' ^* federally or r.an i z ed r r I her^ * 
Tlie suit var. filed ara ins t the Ht ch i f^an 
))c*p a r tnen t of Social S e rv I ce r* and r on ct- rne d 
t hf* remov n ) of three Indian rh i t fl r en f r on 
the r evs e rva t 1 on and t he^ 1 r subs ecu en 1 1 y be i 
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son t to Florida for ^ulo 1 1 on with til st ant 
wli i t o rel n 1 1 , 

Tho pn r on t *v x^oro do con so d , Tho u^^c\o antl 
rrnndriorh^^r of tho child re n - Lholr close *it 
^tOattvof^ potltlonod for oil her nd option or 
(ina r d J ans h i p of tho rh i 1 d r on * Kopor t otM v , 
howovor , tho Mictil *^an Dod;* r tnon t of Poc i n 1 
SorviCi'S iiT>ti:t rocolvirii: cusrodv of th(t throe 
childron sont then to Florida for adoDtlon 
hy a ich 1 1 o f anii Iv becnuse ihev felt tho 
'Reservation i-^as an unfit place to r^iiso 
children,*' 

U*S. District Court Jndrc> Albert ^n^^oI, in n 
Novenho r 16 decision rulod In favor of the 
Potowntonl Tribal c or,Trinil ty with the Court, 
ar r ce int> t^a t 'indoo d L ho Tr Ibal c omnun j ty h n d 
clCvir lof^nl jurl^;di *ion involvln^^ enrolled 
chlldrou of thoir tri^c* In a PAp,o 
declsioJ^ the Court lie Id the rlr.ht of tho Poto- 
UtTtomi Kosorvntion to set ut> tholr own Cou r t 
syston .nd .luvonllo Ad option Procodiircs, 

hecauso of other incidonts of this natiiro 
cnus od by n rash of adon 1 1 on s of Inrl 1 an 
children Into \'blto honos , thero b;*s boon 
tho f o rna t i on of an ovo an 1 rat 1 on kn own ns 
tho >U ch i ^ an Ind 1 fin Adoption Ad v 1 ? o ry Council 
to inforn Indians tbroufhout tho Statf* of tho 
nroblcjn and cor'-iJo a list of Indian fonillos 
willlnp; to ado or provide fos'tor carr. 

JJVcr^h 0 rr. of tho CourvC i ] hav o s t n tciTJ 

aro *»o 1 n^ to <^ .^v to tho So c i n I Sc r v i co 
ntUtnont, "^-f ar*- lUi* oKo*'rts - uHf* us * . , 
h avf to no I nt out t h n t cul t u r n 1 on v 1 ronnf^n t n:t v 
bu moro i :i i^'rt ;wi t to r he- rh 1 1 * r> 1 f ro than 
notorial p rt* vl i oiis , Low a*M' ra^f; f am i 1 v i n c^'^f 
iu on 0 of tho iri n i o r rt-a^* on -> i:hy rian v 1 n d i ;tn 
f ars 1 1 I (^51 b,iv*» not hf*on r on *- 1 do ro<\ :t ^ b n V t 

11 i t ^li^ 1 o ;h1 oi> t i Vi' hot*('*^ nn c! t br Conn c i 1 iU^ 
tho ] 0',/4 r i iir of i Jic t'lM' roru 1 r'M-cn t ' 6n>' of lb* 
f i r<j I d . Fis r t ht^ r ft v.i s no i ju ^ d out t b/i t 

t h i ' po I J * V ^ bo en c o (> I od f r lb' b I r b i lu! 
t bat i i ' ^ b 1 f b t f rt' that it r.hou 1 il b*- for 
1 nd 1 M\ i a 1 1 » 
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To aI> ,indoi» 



our cliil^lron to wti 1 1 c hon(- 
i no on oti r p ,1 r 1 1; • • • Vo 
,1 ninoritv anc! nov to 



arc ii 1 rr.!dy *; urh 
1 o<^ e our ch i 1 d r**n 



Tt\o 1 J5 <i. p*^. Til i *5 "in 



those four ^sections exn^e<^s tl:c nn^or 



coFiccrn*:: the prpv-ileucc of nvths and J^tcrcotvpcs : tho lacV. 
of roco(»nitlon of ethnic diffrrftnces, ciilturo p^ttern^;; and 
value*;: the lack o^ appreciation of bilinguall<?r;: and the 
throat to f-roup survival* But the thrust of the readings has 
he on positive, for t!ie literature not only shoves need for 
chann^" iMit points to direction 5 for movement* The*5G i-"ill be 
discussed tn Part Two of this revit^u* 
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PART TWO 



tROPOSALG FOR CUArCi: 



It Is difficult to draw a firm line sepnr/itlnf, out 
the kinds of changes recommended in the literature* Some 
Chan i;o.v ^ r e related p r Imnr i ly to st^ff ^nd to tr^ininf, 
both in ^^*cncies and in scltools; ^nd some ch^nf^es ^re 
more stronjily related to prograumi n jj ^nd what goe r> into 
^cttvltit'r- with chilciren* rinnll>» sone proposals are 
Qore (;lobal In nature^ and while they involve both training 
and prograrniinTv* they go nore to basic changes in tho systen 
These include changes in the law oiJ weP as changes in 
the organization :f social servicf*s* 



A there whlcli ran throughout thn literature^ esp'eclall 
that vr-'Lteii by ethnic profcj-sJonalst is that a-pf-ocoss of 
f>y^>t critic re-education is needed to alter prejtidlcial 
attiLudi:^ of <igcnc> ^taff and adniiiiBtrator^; which adversely 
afflict thi; r,lrfft r i t y child. Hi 1 1 i n|;;je 1 y and C i ovannon i tn I o 



Section Five 



RK-CDUCATio:: ai;d tu. r:n::c 



Wli i 1 e all of thu ti j;i nc i e;jL.*'^^^''* ^ ^^^^ 
auth c> r ;>j r r i zc- d thf nor d for con L i nu i n 
staff t-^duc at 1 on » and v/h I the me ch jn i sns 
for fuic h c'duc^i t i on um- r** eti t ab 1 i tiho d » t h<* 
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continuing problem w^is» of course, what to 
tciich , Whe re in a white ap,ency » embcdde d 
in a white ^jystem, was the information which 
wauld make the iigency parsonnel mo re 
appropriately respond to the needs "of black 
clientele? The isKue of black community 
control is re lev an t here* The matter is 
not simply one of staff development^ it ±£ 
one of re-edu cation. White staffs adminis-. 
trators and board members aust enter into 
the situation as pupils - pupils of Ulack 
teachers selected by the Black people an'd 
teaching u'hat they think should be taught 
not what the aud i cnce may wan t to hear 

Later in their book» the authors cited above outline<K 

more clearly the purpose of such re-education;. 



The purpose of such re-education is to put 
Black people into a more realistic and 
positrLve perspective* Such education must 
be int e lie c tual and emo t iona 1 , , , , We mus t 
learn a new concept of the Black c omnun i t y , 
We laust learn that it is a historical and 
cont enpo irary ethni c subsociety^ sharing 
iraport.int conditio ns» experi'encej^ values 
and sentiments. The rising noves toward 
ethnic solidarity in the black coranun it y 
must be under.'itood in this context and aided 
and abetted by the child welfare system* A 
fundamental require me nt is tlie abandoninen t 
of two important misconceptions of the Black 
c onmuni t y still current. One is the view 
that there is no Black commun i t y » -but on I'y 
individuals and families who happen to be 
Black and who are soma times forced to live 
to^^ether because of prejudice and poverty. 
This view precludes recop,nition that the 
commun ity has a [ncaninj;ful institutional 
and ciilturnl life of its own. The second 
view holds that there Is a Black coinmuni t y » 
but that it is a depressed^ poverty-ridden 
ghetto which should be destroyed or overcome. 
In the second view the comnunity values are 
nef^ativc and dyjsfunctional for child c;}re* 
The children should he "rcficued" and plac<.'d 
in hotter s u r r oiind in j^, s by the whi t e child 
welfare i>y s t em i This v i w undo r li es t h o 
pn t e r na J ism which cb:i rac t fr r 1 zos tlie chl 1<1 
welfare <;y ;i tcMu today. 
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Finally^ a remedial education program must 
help us to develop a mo re realistic and 
pos^ltlve conception of the Black family 
itself as it functions, within the Black 
coratniin Ity and within the wider white society* 
The view is still common in child welfare - 
that the lilack family llfo i^^ disorganized 
and unstable and th<:*t consequently not 
enough qualified Hlack fainilies can be 
found to ^or-r the l;ir£e numbers of dependent 
and neglected Slack children who need 
p.a r e n t s , 

The Bl^ick Task Force Report of the Council on Social 

l/ork Ldu^at itfn has madd ret omraendations emphasizing^ the need 

to educate the social work student to the realities of the 

Clack coiutnunity before he Is in ^ position to do datnage 

because of prejudicialattttudes< 

The social work student taking a practicutn/ 
methods course for work in the Black comtnunity 
needs certain basic knowledge co develop a 
perspective that will enable hin to work with 
Blacks. This 'includes: a knowledjje of the 
history of Black people, conceived as a fusion 
of past and present with predictions for the 
future* The focus would be on the culture, 
religion, family developtnent (including cliild 
rearing), raarrtage and the role of IMack Tnen , 
women and children in the kinship system. 
■This type of knowledge should lead to an 
appreciation of the Black fa rally and comroun ity 
on its own terms, ra the r than diverging from 
the norm, 

A knowledge of the political and economic 
systems, social institution*?, and social 
welfare policior> as they aff<^ct the develop- 
tnent of BlacV people, 

A knowledge of human growth and development 
that views t!ie behavior of Black individuals, 
families, and groups from a perjipective that 
recognizee; tlie oppression of lack people 
and e va lua L behavior with regard to societal 
f orce5j that dopersonali zc and reject Black 
peop le ,2' 
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Other ethnic proup'^ have also proi>oscd dev eloping 
an appreciation of their culture and valv\e systems throu&h 
re-education and training. 

Alejandro Garcia* expiesscd the sentiments of a Chicano 



on this sub j ect ; 



The delivery of social 
Chicano client must bo 
agencies must 
practices and 



services for the 
redesigned and 
re- evaluate their present 
directions. Agencies should 



encourage their professional staff ^o 

improve their awareness of the Chicano through 

staff development pro grams and continuing 

education courses* and they should reward 

those staff members who have made special 

efforts to maximize their potential for 

working with ethnic minorities***Practitioners, 

too, should demand that their agencici* 

afford them the opportunity to improve 

their knowledge base to work with the 

Ch icano * 

Thfi Ane rican Indian Task Force Report of the Council 
on Social 'Cork Et'jcation stated similar goals with respect 
to educating social workers who will be working with American 
Indians ; 

Information cove ring the American Indian ' s 
cieve lopment » history , culture » and con tr ibut Ions 
to American, life should be imparted to all 
students and faculty. Particular attention 
should be placed ou the contemporary problems 
gene ra ted by the encroachmen t of white culture 
and va lues upon the Indian conmun i ty * 

. The Task Force i ecomnends that closer relations 
should be developed between schools of social 
work and Indian people. Closer relations 
should be developed throu(;h the first hand' 
factual knowledj>e gained in systematic and 
extended field tri|>s by faculty members and 
graduate students to Indian re^^ervatlons^^V 
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The Asian American Task Force made the following 

re commend at ions : 

Graduate schools of social work should 
require their students to take a course 
whicli analyses institutional racism and 
involves the problems and needs of Asians 
and Asian Americans * * * 

«**graduate schools of social work in 
areas with large Asian coi:.munities should 
offer* to whites and non-vliites, eourses 
specifically related to Asian problems**** 
[All such courses] should have direct input 
from the Asian communities and should 
include Asians in the teaching process *£L^ 

Both the Puerto Rlcan Task Force Report of the Council 

on Social Work Education and the New York Comml ttee for the 

Care of Puerto Rican Children addressed this Issue in their 

written reports* The New York Committee in its recommendations 

stated: 

** *Iinproved in-service trainj^ng for 
professional and clerical staff to help 
them become familiar with the special 
needs and problems of the Puerto Rican 
child and commuui ty «!*ould receive top 
priority * 

^ * *\A11 non-Spanish speaking personnel 
should b'e encouraged to learn the Spanish 
language to improve communication with 
Puerto Rican fa mi lies* 2.^ 
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Seqtlon Six 
PROGRAMMING FOR CULTUftAL COKtEJtT 



This Section deals with a major co'ncern expressed earlier, 

the lack of recognition of different cultural patterns^ needs 

and values* Suf»gcstions are specific and in many instaiices 

refHct some innovatlv^c activities alreac'v under ^^ay, 
"Black Practice" in Foster Care 

'B^lack professionals in the field arc concerned with 

^" ^ ^ ' * * 

assuring that recoj^nition is Riven to what has been termed 
'Vhe Black experience" when services arc developed for 
Black children**" Some aj^encies which arc predominantly 
staff <;d by Black people 'and which service Prlncinally or 
entirely a Black c 11 ent el e » ^h ave reported developing a 
method of plannln^^ anc3 Implemcintln^ child welfare services 
whi ch p.iv es maximan re c q;*n i tion to the ethnicity of the 
/'Elack child* This metl^od has come to be known as "Black 
Practice." One sucl^ example is the Children's Service, 
Incorporated^of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania* In a written 
^repont of the pro^>ram/ "A Black Practice in Foster Care>" 
Ui 1 He V * Smal 1 s tated : 

\ 

Black Practice ac CJ>T is a functional service 
wi^h a psycho an alytic nppronch in the drtermina- 
-~ tion of the problem, an<]*the development of 

problem ?^ol,vlnp. strnter-lef?. The ba?^lc dichotomy 
is that In every experience of t;Jie T;]ack ch'ild 
in foster caro, whlte^Racl.^im is a ma^or element 
In the con;^,nt and procesFs of that exnerlence* 
We perceive at e rna 1 j sm as the mo.<? t ^3 o-v J our* ^ 
propo r ty of c 1 sm be cause It ner, fit es t lie cl^ i 1 d ' s 
adequacy and entrenches' a * PJ:y chol op t c n ] dependency ♦ 
^ whos e mn 3 1 tinan cy ('.nawt; i ta wa v t h r oiip.h the fie 1 f 

imaee fibre of f»enerationn* Blnck Practice Is •fin 
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operational rtntldote to the destructive influenccR 
of ,Racism ^in the aspirations find develoPnent of 
the Black child in footer care* i/ 



Many specific rtspectfi of the Chlldrer'^ Servlce>TncorT>orated> 
prof^ram which jiive reco?>nition to and pride in the cultural* 
herltaf^e of the clients are rrported* For example, seninars 
are jtive^i for both foster Parents and biolo^^^cal parentfi* 
Subjects such as "Black Manhood and Black Womanhoo d " focus 

on adequacy and fiurvivrtl of the Black family In America, and 

a studv of "Experiences in African History and Culture" Ik 
presrnted by African citizens * Z,^ It iij noted 

that the Foster Parrnts Black History Seninar * ^Infi "to close 
thn ftenrratlon nan and provide an area of mutual Interests 
outride oj the placenent procrss. "3^/ 

Becausp the staff at CST is primarily interested in the 
maintenance of the Black commun i t y and the f an i 1 1 a s wh i ch 
com prise it as vital and functioning unit?ij a concerted 
effort iR made to involve biolo«ilcal parents as fully a^ 
possible in levrls of tbe Placement orocpjis and the 

administration of thr nroeram* For exaxnolje: 

/ 

Th e 1 anftua^^ p used in con t ac t r with natural 
fanilles conveys thn real int(>nt of the 
service* At CSI the traditional 'unwed 
mother' siT\Pi}c Pari^nt; chlldrc^n horn 

out of wf'fllocV' arr children horn 'to single 
parrnts'; a mnn and a wom/in Mlvlnj^ togf^thrr* 
aro a couplr 'naintalnlnc^ a houflehold** 
A *f>aranour' a 'malo companion' drrivinr 

his tltlr from bis function. We make his 
Prrarncp crrdlble ro th;^t tbo mother'ji T^ullt 
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±B minimized and she and her companion are 
more accej?slblG to the children nnd the * 
aj^ency* Stability of the relationship is 
the CSl concern* 

• • * Natural families arc Invited to par- 
ticipate In the Intake procesR, pre-pl ace- 
men t and Placement services* 

• • • Vlj?ltatlon between children and 
natural families Is unrestricted as to 
frequency and locality* 

• • • Special permission is secured so that 
children who want to can visit prisons and 
mental InstltAjtlons at the request of parents* 

• * • Workers attend affairs sponsored by 
communl t y groups to which natural families 
bclonj^i 

• • • Natural families write for the Social 
Work Handbook, serve on the staff of the 
News 1 etter to Parftnta (foster and natural) 
and koop the a^^ency family aware of "what ' s 
j^olnR down" In their f ami lies and nelf^hborhood. 

• * * Natural families share In Graduation and 
othor Special achievements of their children, 
with financial and moral encoura*>ement f rom 
the aV^ency • 

• * . Faml ly strent^thenlns; experiences on 
occasion have Included all members of the 
Immediate family household > the natur/rfr^ 
parents, ^randnarents>^ouslns> aunts and 
unclej;* 

^ * * • At various points a full-tine advanced 
practitioner carries a direct service assign- 
ment with natural families durlnf* n.'>st" 
Placement, helping, to secure services from 
commun I ty i osou i*cos . The ,mo re success thev 
oxperionct^ the more cohfldentlv «nd dls- 
crlmliiately they seek help* They come to 
accept their worth and ri^ht to services* — ' 
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The philosophy at CSI Is that* '*»**wh ether or not 

t 

they take their children back into the home** natural 
families matter as fellow human heinRs» ns citizens in 
a tnu tunl attitude of Black Kat ionhood - 

Dav Care an<1 Institutional Pottln(**i: 



T nvo 1 vement of ren t g 



For the minority B:roup child who maV sPenrt much of his; 
time in pronp or family day care ^or who lives in an 
institutional settinp, it Is itnnortant that the patterns 
of l^is; home culture - i*e-*» foods* lanj>uagei decor »and 
dance» as we 11 as the values of his ^roup* be reinforced by 
the child-carinj; pro (tram. 

In the Day Cuve Guideline Number 2 , Oubli^ihed by the 

Office of Child Develop tnent. United States DeP^artment of 

1!ealtht Hftucationj and Welfare, the followint: j^uidelines 

. were proposed concerninp, "Ethnic Relevance" : 

Regardless of the locale or me thcu^— t)T' 

j^rouninf* in a center* the varvintt ethnic 

and cultural bacVerounfJs of the families 

Involved mufit recrlve the closest atten-- 

tion* Almo5;t everv t^roun of children 

Vill represent several cultures and oifton 

several lanr^unnes, T^roarams should in- 

CO TP or ate and Pre^ierve element.*; which 

reflect those ethnic and cultural back- 

crounds* Parents should have the onnortu- 

nltv to select or annrovc of the otlinic 

content of a (tiven nrof^ram* ^Tn this wav * 

both parents and children Iclentify with 

dnVcareconteractivitl(*s, ^ 

In those areas of the countrv where 
families une two lanP.uanes . » » both 
1 an nua;^e *i shou 1 be ujird and the chil- 
dren's famlllaritv with both strengthened, , 
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A curriculum which values cultural dif- 
ferences should be a part of the child's 
proJlr^m from Infancy* In nro*^rains that 
Involve onlv minority ^!roiip children, 
hllln^.uAl, blcultutal education Fiust be 
an Integral nart of al: daily activities* 
But in proprams contalnj^n?* only a portion 
of children from a ^particular groun, two 
< arrani^*^cnents mif;ht be made. An authority 
figure (prohably a parent) from a minority 
p^roup can be' included in the prt^^*ram, and 
special curriculum components in the area 
of relevant lan^uaP.e skills and cultural 
awar ene ss can be used, 6^/ 

Involvement of parents Ik seen as a necessary com- 
ponent if the prof.ram is to be culturally relevant- The 
The pffice of Child Development has stated: 

Respect for the child's home should be 
expressed throuteh positive car ep,i ver-chi 1 d - 
parent interact Ion, Parents shouldbe 
^nyolv^d at*a policy level in all areas ^ 
affectinp; the child's education: narents 
should be encouracted to share th^ child's 
experience in Q^enter activities. Care- 
, ^ Olivers should prpju-ote and supnort the 

concept of paro^ts as authority figures: 
they' should also make home vlftts when 
poc6 ib 1 e • 2./ 

Bay care workers and planners on Indian reservation?; 
\n particular, have found that because of, the life-style 
on the reservations mothers have much leisure tline, Thi 
situation provides opnortunity to ^xtend cent#er activi- 
ties to parents, as well as to make use of their experi- 
ejice • 

N 

In her article "Day Care for Indian ChiJilren," Youn_p^ 
Cjhi ldren . January, 19 6 5> Jerdono stated: ^ 
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The situation on many reservations pre- 
sents a special opportunity to extend 
day car** prop, ram activities to parents, 
Hany parentSj especially mothers^ may 
have consldoroble unp lanncd tine* 
Their concern for their children wouJd be 
an Incentive for then to he closely In- 
volved In such a service* J^/ 



Erma CI ark noted a similar situation on the Ute 

Indian reservation. In ar article entitled^ "A Nursery 

School on the Ute Indian Reserva 1 1 oni " Childhood Educa - 

t Ion t April* 1965t #%he wrote: 

Because our nrof^ram was novel for Indians* 
mothers* ^ri;n dm others, sisters, and aunts 
came with the children* We finally had to 
have the Indlen home a^ent come to the 
nursery and set up scu^lnp and cooklnn 
classes to keep the' extended family occupied 
w^lle the children were in session. — ' 



^^^^^^liit er s t at e Research Associates sujrftested several 
methods which could be us0d to Involve parents ix\ he Ad 
Start pro r, rams for the Chlcano child. These are rele- 



vant for most day care services for any j*roup of clients 
but are of special slfinlflcance for minority children 



amd their^parcnts; 

1 Use parents as volunteers am^ develop 
a career ladder to novo parontslnto 
job slots as vacancies occur, 



2 Maintain constant c on tact with paro^ts 
durinf^ the pr oHr ammat ic year* encoiirafilnr 
observational visits and nnrcnt input on 
direction in which tho erlucational pro- 
t^rart should procpodL 
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Conduct clns»<5tt In the chlld^fi homo 
and utilize the Parent and the hofno 
as an aicl to education^ 

H^ld res^ular se^ctions with parent 
j^roups to assist In dcsvcsloplnjt a co* 
ordination of f^chool or educational 
flctlvltlGfi with the activlticfi of 
the home *1SI/ 



Thl« group of exports a3so su^^osts^ as was noted 

In the Offlceof Child D*»V(*lopmcnt Ou j dc 1 i no « ^ that the 

child-carln<^ pros^ram be seen as an extenction of 'the 

child's home. They state: 

* - • any pro<^ram serving the Chlcano 
child must be formulatec! as an extension 
of the home environaent. The roles that 
different family members Play in the 
family and the extended family cQncept 
held by the Chlcano culture, mu«t a]«o 
be incorporate<J'ln.to the program. Pro- 
f^ranift, in fihort, must attempt to dupli- 
cate the home environment so that the 
Chlcano child doe« not have culture shock 
upon entering the pre-school Prop, ran* *XX^ 



There are many talents which parents have wh 1 ch can 
be utilized by centers zo assure that programs are 
ethnically relevant, as well as to provide a way to 
Involve parents meaningfully in center activities* 



The approaclies suc:nest<id by Interstate Tiofioarch 

Afisociates Included the followfnp, : 

A critical component of hlHnnual 
cultural Hf>ad J^tart prorrams Is the 
utilization of Parent exPrrtl«e on com- 
n unity proiects and local center 
actlvltlas^ ^ * « 



3 



4 



/ 
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Areas of p^i rental expertljie which cnn he 
^ of value In tcnchln*^ teacher and chll** 

dren the "IllRpan^lc culture arn: 

Early childhood development 

Danclnn tal ent 

Dr amri t alVnt 

Hole playlnfx 

Art 

Special educ«itlon 
Fo ] k lore talcs 

Rev^lonal food.*; ancS their origin 
Locals cultural modes and their 
valuer; Xl^ 

P.^9HPXtEiJ3L of Pride In Erhnlc and Racial Herltnre 

RefX'ii^dlejJS of the <;ottln^. or type of child welfare 

<;ervlci* helni* provided, rrofAaslonal*; and Parent surro- 

^ates have the opportunity and the oMl?;ntion to instill 

In the minority f^roup child a Prdde In hl<; ethnicity nnd 

hl<; cultural herltav^e. In many ways adequate recognition 

of ethnicity In tha iniulnl stnfies of program plannln?; 

and Implementation vlll Insure that Proi^ram*; are ethnic^ 

ally meonlnp, fii3 to the child. Howev er , there « more 

active role, above mere rftcot^.nltlon, which cnn he taken 

to build ethnic pride as «n Important part of the child' 

ec^o deve lopmcn t. In hl» paPer» "A Black Practice In 

Foster Care/' Snail outlines what lie feels a Hlack child 

carln)? service mu5;t do to Promote rrldc and a senfic of 

ethnic Identity in tho Black chfldV^ 

t , - provide experii*nci*s which Promote 
a healthy Ima^p, /»i*lf-worrh, Ri*]f-prJde# 
and s e 1 f -con f J d ence 

^ - . . Incorp orate opportunities to 

Perience rucci*r« and per<;onal p^ratlflca- 
tlon In the exerci<;e of *»elf-determln#i^ 
t Ion . 
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, , , 5;tlnnlAlc ponltlvr IsJentltv with his 

t\\nt hf? f ogI 5; lie h^fi n 5;t,ikr In thc^r Jsiir- 
vlvnl and Irnrovrnont.'^/ 

Sinll.ir 5;t:rp5; tuivf? born outlined Sy Interstate Pe- 

search Aj;<;ociari*5; In it 5; Kooklet, "An Drone lier for the 

♦ 

In Rtlrutlon a ligation of ftllincual Biculturnl Hend I^tart 

Pr o'* r an5; S c rv Inf: the Ch Ic £ino Ch 1 1 d ^ These n r e : 

The Chlcano child riust be taunht 'ln 5;tjch 
n manner 550 thnt he may tnalntnln and 
develop further the self-concept which 
he has* Ybe teax:her nust recottnl^.e nnd 
be knouied{!:eahle of the T>ofiitiv.o a5;pect5; 
of the Ch"icano chlld^ of who he I5; and 
what he is* 

• • , The Chlcano child Is usually awar*" 
of hi 5; role within his family (hoth in- 
niediat<? and extended)* He must al5;o 
learn his role as a neoher of a culturallv 
pluralistic society* The Chlcano child ^ 
5;hould be heln^d to nalnt;;in hi 5; cultural 
heritaj^e and to realise it 5; value "and con- 
trlhutlon to lha society, identity 
nu5;t be maintajneci a 5; a Chlcano, rather 
than ^oldfjd Into an c^^pirant to the An?, lo 
cu 1 tu r e , JA^ 

The specific thln^j; nentloned In thi5; bock let to vrr 

niote pride In the Chic Jin o culture are prop, ran conp jnen t s 

which can he tran5;3ated for application to an\ minorirv 

j»r oup cb 1 1 d ; 

, . • P rov 1 d e for 5;u cc<^5;5; of exi) e r 1 en c e 
a5;nChlcano^ 

Dev^lon an awarene<;5; of Chicano culture 
as holnt* a conhlnacion o' tlie Tn<!lan 
Mexican Hi<;r>inlc culture, 

Roon 0 iivl ronnon I nho w 1 <1 r c f 1 i*c t riil c atio 
n<; well afl Anr:3o culture- 
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U 5; c n r CI: J t; an o fo xl s in tho nu t r i L 1 onn 1 
p ror. ram . 

Use of sonr.s, ftainoM, donees, fii^n^^rplnys, 
stories, a r r ^ictLviticr-^ for both Cl^ i r ano 
an An 1 o c\i 1 1 u rr s . 

/jitress^/ 'Ihr cont ribur1f^n<^ of tho T nd i an - Mr^i 1 can - 
Hispanic Culture bv pointintr out rro^ 
r:raphic navies wKh panic roois^ 
S pan f to rvis ndon t d by t hfi Tnj^ 1 i «h 
lanrun?o, cpiplin?^in on local historv, 
pointing* out ?ilF;pnnlr architocturo^ and 
the colohration of othnic holltJays,, , * 

The Office of Child Dovclopmt^nt ha,*^ modo ^^imllar 



r econnend a 1 1 ons and h*-* s stated: 



In ordc^r to moot thr; special nee*K of 
etiinic croups, currlculiip comDoncnts 
should include the folio vine areas; 



^.^ ^.f-^A.^,!.,^-^ ji 'J Ch lid r en n^^od to rl ^vo lop 
Self- ^iVH rent:9S and a no.^itivo self- 
inat! c . It is r e c omnend od t Jiat tticr be 
more" than one lan^uaf^o used in the loarn- 
inr. Dtocop'^: and that th^rc^ bo'^CoCus on 
the coTicepr of shin color differc^nros, 
and the u^f^ of bilingual soni>,5 i t^arrs, 
flur.ernlays^ stories and j^anr-s, 

For chi]dr<^n who must fulfill nultl- 
cultural rolc^s n poslclve ?maf»c of this 
should bo envlsar, rd bv the caregiver 
and connun frat^^d to tho child* Kmpha s 1 s 
should be Placed on tlie value of be i nt* 
multi-llnriual and nulti-cultural, 

Cu^lturaJ^ Awn reiie ss : The chi ] d shoul d 
"identify with or rolatf^ to the two or 
more cultures of which ho is n part* He 
should be educated to allow li im to make 
max i nun contribution to t hc^e cultures, 
Materials rei^resrntli^<* the culture should 
he a part of all p ror r an<^ dealing vl t h , 
ninoritv <*)*i''dren and roon envlron:?)ent*=i 
s hou 1 d reflect tb f^f; e culture*;. Tlie nu t r i - 
lion p r Of', r air 5:hould reflect a variety of 
rep r es en t a 1 1 v(^ f o od -ind n 1 no r i t v r oun 
hoi 1 da V5; j^hou] d ho eel ebuared . ^L^v 
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' \;\\\H V'. S:nall . "A lllncV I'mcMf^c in Totter Care' 
■ iimniM°t--'-"ci Tini^ifr presented nt the Wovl- shon ; 
"ConM'<'iu v^-.lvr- IMacV Child i.VUfire" nt tt-*' Fifth 
Annual Conference of the N.Ttionol AssoeiiL^on of 
Bi.'.c'i- r>->ci.nl rorl < in :U'i; ^'orl- Oitv April . i> , 

2/ 
M 

n M ('.. , p . '^^i . 

II) id . , t> . 25. 
5/ ■ 

" Officp (>*" Chilf' iVvelovnent , o:^. ilil.., ^ • 

7/ . ' • 

T 1. i r . , p . 2 f- . 

,7 e rd one , oj*_ . f^jLt.- , f - ' ^ • 
'^^ Ern. CU.rk. "A r ^e r v <^ choo 1 on the Vto. Indian ^^^'^^rv-J" 

IntersL.Tte Kesrarch A f; so r i ,t t e s , OJL* • • • 

1 b i c! . , r> . S . 



W 

I'i/ 



I h 1 (i . . r . 5 



^ liiternt.ite research A or 1 a t " r. , ot>. _t'.i.f- • • P- 
''^'^ Ofrire pf Child D..ve1<.--.'-nt., o,.. etr^. . P. ? "> - gj 
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Sc^c t iofi Seven 



DEVELOPMKnT Or A MULTIKTilN'IC S^HRVIcn SYSTHM 



In their book» Children of t'lc <^t orr.:^ Billlngslcy and 

Giov^nnoni stated that .practitioners in the child welfare 

field must : 

**.abandon the notion that a single^ 
white-conccivcd» white-dominated, and 
white-adninisteTcd system of child 
welfare' >h amp ere d. as it is by. racism, 
'bureaucracy, professionalism, and 
s ec tar i Anism* can possiMy meet the 
needi; of nil children cf all races 
and siiV t v. 1 t\iros • We need to ad op t a 
pJ^ural 1 ^ t i c , mu 1 1 i ethi: i c concep t j. on 
of chil"! Wei f*-: re services , and to 
develop deJibcrntely and rstematiQolly^ 
: 'different child welfare services that 

will explicitly consider Chose ethnic 
r eal i t;i es • 

In this section three proposals sugcested in the 
Litei^aturc for makinr the multiethnic service system a 
reality will be presented:^ increiised representation ^nd 
input from ethnic*minorities at ^11 levels of service plannin^(> 



t^ative regulations of existing programs to make them more 



and delivery; chnnges 



in the legal bas 



is as well as adminis-- 



responsive to the need 



s of ethnic minority children; and 



the creation of sepnra 



te ctwld-carinp systems conceived and 



ad miniate red by r.he ethnic Ci"^>up for itr> own children* 
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J^nj:r o a s o d ^ Hvp rt- sop C , i t l on_ i n t hv 

That ethnic minorities have been underre presented In 

key planninfj^ adninlf:tratlve and service positions in the 

past has been documented in the literature » especially ulthin 

thelastflveyears* 

'l^ July 1968» for example^ the Child Welfare Lea(;ue 

of Atrerlcan undertook a study of ihe participation of 

ethnic minorities in agency administration* The League 

sent a questionnaire to 300 of its accredited* pro vision a 1» 

and general member agencies Inquiring into this matter* The_ 

s-udy fin dings uere based on the complete and unamb i guous 

responses of 225 agenclei? serving j total of 356^700. children^ 

and revealed that: 

The fitaffing pattern of the public non- 
sectarian af;cncics and sectarii?n agencies 
follows routjhly the picture of clientele* 
with non-white sta*^f most oiten' reported 
In public agen ci es .3rd least often in sectarian 
ageni-les. A'total of 54 agencies reported 
exclusively white stulf - ^ public* .J 6 
non-'sectrrian and 25 rtctarian* The problem 
of attracting and holding non-white staff was 
a matter of comtnen t b> several agencies. 

N on- white staff are more likely than others 
^ to hold certain positions* Thus the pro- 
portion of non-whites was higher in the 
group work-rocrci^tfon> residential child 
care* educational and teaclier aide positions 
than in -.ne a d m ulistratlvo- supervisory and 
caseworker positlf, liS* 

Agency boards" arc less likely tc be Incpfri'^^tod 
than clJencelo or staff* UoweVt^r* a large 
majority of the r^^ porting a^^oncicn (1^<7 of 
the 231 that r*^; ponded lo tliis quC'Stlon) . 
bad at least cDrie rion-whfio f onrd triL-mbo r * * - * — 
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Bil 1 int:'sloy an*! Clovannoul nott; the lack of repre- 
sentation of Blacktt on boards of igencies^ even where 
Black children represent the largest segment of the client 
^population : 

niack representation on boards of directors 
does lu^ke sQme slight inroads into the 
control of (child yelfarej^.-agencies^ although 
such representation of the Black comiauni t y is 
not o ve ru'h'^ Ininy; • * **The Boards of social 
agencies have traditionally be en composed 
of wealthy u'hite citizens who are hardly 
representative of a wide spectrum of the 
' white communi t y oj: of white clientele* 
This rather skewed representation of white 
pep^ole is seldom challenged* When it comes 
to chooKTing Black board members^ however* 
social agencies bo'g down trying to decide 
"vjio represents the Black community?'' Such 
a question has delayed and stymied inany an 
act emp t to in crease Black representation 
on social agency board^t* Concern about 
representative ess would certainly be 
-alleviated by douh'linp or tripling Black 
m^mbe rship» providing for input from a 
broad spectrum of the? interests of the 
Black community •.^Z 

American Indian^, have voiced a similar concern over 

their under-representation Jn the planning of programs for 

their people* In liir article^ "A White House Conference on 

the Anevican Indian S^oc i al ^^'o rk ^ January » 1973» Charle£5 E 

I'arrlsstated; 

The Indian t r ib^ have nevei been involved i 
in a signiticant or meaningful way in the 
dev'ilopmi^nt of programs for Indians* It 
\ is essential tfiat ^^y proj^rai? reform should 

\ directly involve the Indian tribal group© 

and reflect trihaJ thinkit\^, and plannin^^* 
For too lonn th^re have bet,'n too many 
bureaucratic chiefs and not enough blanket 
Indinns Involved in policy mak j n . In 
addition^ proj»,ram planners have ip;norerJ 
the divqrfiity and h^^torof.onftity of the more 
chon three hundred di nC i net Indian tribal 
cult irresi*, •Unless the proj^rams are rompat iblo 
wi t h Ind 1 an tribal I i f e » they are doomed t u 
f a j lure ^ --^ ^„ 
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The recently Issued American. Indian TasV Force Itsport 

of the Council on Social Work Educatlor also advocated the 

use of Indtiin expertise at all^ levels In the Itnplamen t at iori 

o£ programs for Indian people- The Task Force declared: ^ 

* * * t he re are very t^w In d Ian pii rap rof gssI onii is 
working ,ln Amerlciin Indian orgiini zat lens » or 
In any ether social service agencies that, 
service the Ainerlcan Indian population. 
It Is imperative that the American Indian 
be t ho roughly Involved In any p rogram 
seeking to develop solutions to Ame r lean 
Indian problems* The Task force would 
develop or encouriige the development of 
training programs for par^professlonals 
serving the American Indian 

In speaking of Indian representation in the Bureau 

of Indian Affairs under whose auspices many of zhe child 

vBlf a re rr ogr aos for Indian ch lldren are conducted , Herbe rt 



H* Locklear stated: 



/ Few Indian persons hold high administrative 
posit ions in the Bureau, probably less than 
twenty , The prog rains are primarily 
administered by persons of the white middle- 
class ma j orlcy * soma of whom accept as fact 
the myth that Indians do not vrant to work* 
Seemingly they assume that Xndiausdonot 
want to Cake part in the program fc^r lack of 
the necessary ability* They thus preclude 
the Indians active participation in the 
program's plans and operation and hinder his 
progress 

Interstate Research Associates s tressed the^lniportance 

of ethnic representation on the board ^nd the staff in 

programs for Chi can o children* Tliey requested the following: 

That the Director be bilingual, blcultural 
Chi cano * 

That the staff (profesnlonal> paraprofetrSional> 
and volunteer) be bilingual and blcultural, 
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That the staff be recruited from'ttie "* 
aervlce area* ^ * ^ 



That the staff be Involved In other 
commun ity efforts 



In his article* "The Chlcano and Social Work/' Social 



Casework » May 1971» Alejandro Garcia outlines the advantages 
the Chicano social worker has In working with Chlcano 
clients: 

Chicano social workers would be more 
effective in working with Chlcano 
clients than would white social workers* 
Without .having to cope with communication 
and cultural barriers* worker and client 
can begin to work almos t immediat e ly on 
th^ presenting probleia*^.' 

Puerto Rlcan professionals are also recommending ""that 

their numbers be Increased on agenc;* boards and agency staff* 

For example^ the Kew York Committee for the Care of Puerto 

Rlcan Children, issued a position paper in which :he following 



Stat em en c was made : 



As a general rule^ agencies continue to 
exclude Puerto Rlcans from key positions* 
There is little relationship between the 
overwh elming proportion of their Puerto 
Rlcan clientele and their Puerto Rlcan 
staff* The correction of this •Situation 
Is a basic recommendation**** 

The Puerto Rlcan population In New York ^ 
is well over one million* Twenty-five 
percent of the 27;0(io chi 1 dr en in placement 
are Puerto Rlcan* Therefore* it is 
Imperative that agency personnel be 
billnguai-hlcultural* 

Puerto Rlcans currently em ployed by child 
welfare ngencle?j arc at the clerical, 
custodial* and paraprofesslonal level* It 
iB significant that less than I perc/%nt 
of the staff at the Bureau of Child Welfare 
r a iner*t 70 out of 2»00Q - Is Puerto Rican* 
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A similar ,slCuaCj.on exists In private 
^ cKlld^-carlhg agencies. We sup port Che 

recommendation made by Che Child Welfare 
League In No veiober 1972 regarding staffing 
of agencies and commtm It'y participation 
b y mermber Q of ethnic communl t les 

According to Emellcla Mizlo» President of the - 

Association of Puerto Rlcan Social Workers » even the few 

Puerto Rlcan social workers who are on agency staff perceive 

themselvef; as being treated un equally* In an article which 

appeared In Social Casework ^ entitled "Puerto Rlcan Social 

Worke Vs and Racl sm» " she no ted : 

Puerto Rlcan s are not generally In the 
powerful prestlgeous positions In the 
wel f are hier ar chy • It Is t Ime for a 
dialogue betvjeen Puerto Rl ;an social 
workers, and their fellow workers* yFeellngs 
are stTong beca use Puerto Rlc^ns feel 
themselves t rea te d as third class pro-* ^ 
. fesslonals* The hierarchy is clearly 
whlte» black* and Puerto Rlcan.*** 

The concept of oiaxlmum feasible participation 
should not be limited to clients of the 
^welfare system..* Assuring meanliigful 

^^ representation to the members of minority. 

\ groups Is not only'just* It Is essential 

If we are to establish communication 
between t^hites and non-whites and thus 
expedl t^^s er vie es * . * * A welfare system 
dominated by the White Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant finds it difficult to respond 
to the needs of those It was established 
to serve f and canviot be attractive as a, 
career to members of minority groups 

Underlying the demand for In creased ethnic repre- 
sentation Is the belief on the part of many minority group 

i 

meifebe r s 'that they ire the only ones who can adequately assess 
their own needs* This i*osltlon was taken by J, Julian Rivera 
In his article^ "Growth of Puerto Rlcan Awareness/' Social 



C asewo rk ^ February » 1974* Rivera stated: 

90 
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In general torins> the goal of Puertt6 Itlcan 
leadership Is to control^ or have effective 
Input In those programs that serve or should 
serve th^lr' commun Itlcs* Such Input should 
be^present at alllevels^ from the planning 
stages to admin Is t ra t Ion « Imp 1 omen ta 1 1 on « 
monl 1 0 rln g f and e valua tlon. As long as the 
\ n on "Puerto Rlcan agencies and organizations 

^ ^ plan f fund* administer and Imp lemen t programs 
and services In tended to serve Puerto Rlcans^ 
s th^se Institutions deprive Puerto Rlcans of 

the oppbrt unity of* developing exp'ertlse » 
establishing the necessary c on tacts with 
funding sources* acquiring j>osltlons of 
leadership* and* In all probability* 
receiving adequate service** 

The essential element In the Puerto Rlcan 
approach Is the promulgation of tJie conce^it 
, that Pir^to Rlcans are the only experts on 

Puerto Rl'cans* This message Is Delng 
conveyed to funding sources as well as to 
ch& Institutions that serve or should serve 
Puerto Rlcans* P redlc t ah/ly * this stance 
brings Puerto Rlcans ^In direct conflict 
with Institutions and Individuals who may 
honestly bel«ve they can help and have 
helped Puerto Rlcans* The enforcement of 
the stance has been manifested by boycott 
of services* public expo^ ur e * and ^ more 
recently*'by legal action* 11/ 

Asian Americans also eatpress the sentiments already 

noted for the other groups*' Pel-Ngor Chen', In writing of 

the Samoan American community .In California* stated the need 



( 



for bilingual blcultural Aslati workers: 

***ln social service delivery* the most 
serious pro4>lom Is thc^ shortage 'of 
bilingual blcultural social workers. 
Coordination is needed' to promote integrated 
delivery of services* Social workers in 
the larger community cannot adequately 
assist S amoans in need be cause of the 
commUn lea tlon barrier* Samoan Immigrants 
are feari[ul and shy ^ln seeking social 
services from people who cannot speak 
their language* and they are reluctant 
to go ^to available social agencies because 
p they distrust th« larger community* 
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• ••Bll^gual bicultural social workers 
should be emi^loxed by existing agencies 
in the larger community so that the 
services these agencies provide to the 
Sa moans may be relevant and meaningful* 1?/ 




Chen notes siml lar needs In the Chln^^^ communl t y r 

**f there are few Chinese speaking vorkets 
Inlpubllc civil services and few bilingual 
social workers In private ;ind public 
agencies* The writer has only been able * 
to find one Chinese speaking psychiatrist 
In southern California**** 



Most clients feel more at ease vheii tlt^y 
talk with a social worker who speaks the 
same dialect and who has th^e same cultural 
V. background as they* ' Therefore it Is import an t 
for the social worker to be- aware not only 
of tTie valuer and norms of the Chinese 
culture^ but also^^f the fact that the 
personality of the client may be drflerent 
froT^ that of the Western client*!^/ 

The need for bilingual blcultural staff was one of the 

issues addressed by the Asian American Vask Force of the 

Council on Social Work Education which stated in its report 

Ir^dlvlduall2:ed services within given helping 
situations are a prerequisite for effective 
services, and ±t le In this context that we 
must clearly see the need for training of 
bilingual and bicultural workers who can 
adapt or modify social work tneKtrfiods and 
techniques to work effectively with Asian 
American persons** *lt is essential to 
i establish special local ethnic group-oriented 
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agencies staffed with service personnel who 
share the same ethnjfc characterlfjtlcs and 
have deep understanding and empathy* The 
workers should be tralneTPSTtr^ function 
competently within the network of the 
larger social and educational system*—' 

Finally^ the Task Force addressed the need for more 



meaningful Input from the entire Asian American community ^ 
at the policy**makiig level: ^'-^ 

1 

The Asian Ame rlc an communl ties aspire to 
participate fully in the provision of 
social services and resources to solve ' 
social problems* Asian Ame/ticans ^demand 
to be included in the de^^opment of 
social service programs > in administering 
the resources mobilized > and in having a 
place in the policy making bodies to be 
heard and to Influence policy decisions *-t^ 



Le gal and Admini s trative Ch^nf?,e5i 

To facilitate ba^lc changes in service delivery to 
meet the needs of minority children, several proposals 
have been made for revisions in the legal and a'dmlnls- 



/ 
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LrQLlve aspects social servlcor. • A sutt ar^ainst the 

ma j or ,cli 1 J d-car i nf, a^onc 1 c r» In IJev York C 1 1 y and their 

adminlstrntor«, HLl,^l^„?_y.s JLyHrLrH^* broti^ht as a class 

actton on behalf of childre/ in care by the Kcc York 

Civil Liberties t'niori an J the Le^Ml /lid Society, se rvos 

t;o emphasize this point- In the suit» whicJi is likely 

to have £ar reaching. imp]l<^atlons for the child welfare 

£ield» it is lltigod that Ulack Protestant children are 

denied equal access to service because of Nev York City^s 

relliince on the purchase of care from voluntary sectarian 

agencies. Attorneys for the plaintiffs have stated that 

such a* pattern results in '*a child^care system permeated 

b]? racial discrimination,** as well as a la"c^^' of adequate 

services for tliblse children most innced of care ^\Sd 

The Mew York Conmittec for the Care of Puerto Eican 

Children also calls for legal chanp.es as a basi^ for 

improved services^ stfcing; 

A general overhaul of the legal ^Kro vis i ons ■ 
and the regulations o£ the State Jjoard of 
So<iial Welfare is strongly re cominendtjd • 

The lays, regulations, guidelines and 
traditional practices governing i agencj^ 
operations are often antithetica)! to the 
real needs of Tuerto Rican chilcircn, 
Naiiy of these criteria were devsloped In 
another era with the nee. Is of other 
ch i Id ren In mind. 
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• • • Cnsc :* in j>Dln t ;jrrj the hif\U priority 
0 arfortit:<l rcliniouy backftrounc! and the 
rules of tl\i\ State IJoarii on sleeping 
arranj^c'i^Mitt; for ct;ildrcn in foster cnre. 

i*c ricoiiuuMid that an otticial bociy» *iuch 
as a commission couiposod of I\icrto Ricaii 
religious and cormun i ty loaders^ be 
established to review thoroughly jj^l laws 
and regulatl on s^r elated to the child 
welfare f ield-ii^ 

The ways In which stated policies are implemented 
can also ;^tfect ouLcone* This is true in parti cular- in 
regard to adoption. 

Among the a rgumen t s against transracial adoption, for 
example, is the claim that child-carinj; resources could 
be found within the ethnic .communities » if the effort 
were* really made- Many agency rules and regulations 
which govern the selection of foscer parents and adoptive 
parents thwart this effort because they establish ''n- 
lealJstic requi r emen t s in t'*rms of the c i r curas t ances in 
whicli .-aos t non-whites I ve in th^LS society. 

In his book» The Strengths of Black Fa ^_ljJ^e_s » Robert 

Hill discussed the issue of adoption with respect to the 

enormous rate of absorption of dependent children by child 

caring resources within the BJ:ick conmun ity, and outside 

of tU^e established child welfare syfjtem. He stated, with 

reference to hir* o\;n iifdies: - 

.findings also strong, ly suggest that pre^sent 
p lacent^n t policies and as sump t ions of mos i 
adoption agent: les need to be radically 
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overhaul cd - The d 1 t> r*^ por t i oiia t c numbc r 
cf black children awn lei hp, place mcnt In 
these af»encie3 is often attributi^d to 
reluctance or *'ap;ithy" o£ i lacks to adopt 
children* but thiii is not t-be care. Hlack 
families; are already adopLinp to a very 
large dej^roe - 

In fact» each yoar black families dcmonr* crate * 
their ability to "adopt" childrc^u with a 
p laceroen t ra t e itso r e than t rn t i me ^ tbn t 
of for ma 1 adoption nr.cn eic;>-.. •Moreover data 
from recent stadios suppest that bl^jck 
families are even f o rmal 1 y adop t In f, 
children at a greater rate than white 
families of comparah le me ans • , , * 

I^laceinent re^^ulatJons of for ma 1 adoption 
agencies wou^d ordinarily prevent most 
of these families from forma lly adopting 
these children- They do not possess the, 
"rif^ht*' credentials ^ they are most often 
"fatherless" or "too poor" or "too dis- 
organized," Since t beoo £ ami lie s de monst ra tc 
a capacity to iibsorb theses children each 
year» innovative placeman t procedures* 
such as in cone subsidies! to poor families, 
should be widely expandtid • A 

The (National Associati on of Bl^ck Social Workers hafi 

alHO expressed its concern over existing, policies and 

pr oce <lu re s : 

Black families can be found wbsn agcncieG 
altt'r their rcfiulrements, methods of approach^ 
definitions of suitable family* and tackle 
the legal machinery to facilitate interstate 
Incements . . - . 

The <;x tended family of i;rand parents* aunts, 
cousins* etc., may well be a viable resonrce 
if agen ci rs will Icf'i t i ni ze them; ma he then 
their area of initial oxloration and work 
fir!?t to develop nnd ceij^ent their potential* 
This is valid and pr'^fefential evon if ' 
f inanclal assistance iJ^ necessary , 

N 
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Wc (]on^>iiii ce the asfit^r t i on t Im t I'ln cks will 
not adojit^ affirm the fact that Black 
people In larpe number cannot maneuver the 
obstacle course of the t r<7d i 1 1 oiial adoption 
process. This process has 'lonj^ been a 
screenlrtfi out device. The emphasis on high 
Income » educational achievement » residential 
l^tatui;^ and other accouLr{>nients of the white 
mlddlerclass style i^]jTTtlnat{>j> Black appllccintt; 
by the s core , Jl^^ 

Many members of ethnic minority groups cannot comprehend 
the lo(ilc of a child welfare systen which will pay a non- 
relative a board rate to keep a chlld^ often at (ireat 
expense to the State, but refu±;es to subsidize the 
natural parents or extended family members to provide 
care for their own children* The Indian editors of 
Akwesasne N otes have stated; 

Some communit ies are caught in such severe 
economic problems that virtually everyone 
must rely on welfare payments* Homes a re 
not the most luxxirious. Social workers 
have foster mothers in the suburbs that 
are just dying to have an Indian child **so^ 
their son will have someone to p lay with* 
Regulations do not allovr foster care 
pa^^meut s to. relatlves**..but a white foster 
^ parent can collect a monthly check* And 
another Indian child loses his people* Zil/ 

There are many proposals in the literature for changes 
in policies and practices so that the needs of the 
minority children can be better served. One suggestion 
frequently made^ and now in practice in some States^ is 
to subsidize adoptive parents whose Incomes would other" 
wl s e make then iucli 1 1 e to adop t * 

Hlllingr?ley and Glovannoni commented favorably on 
sub.*? id ii;ed adop t ion » when they declared: 
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Pcrhaps the mostpromislnp develop mo nt in 
the late 19(*0'i>» and one in tended primarily 
to benefit Ulack and other minority children^ 
was Subsidized ndop^tion. Subsidized 
adopt! on is identical to all other adoptions 
in all ways except that the adoptive parents 
receive financial assistance t owa rd maintenance 
of the child. It differs from long-term 
foster care or q uas 1-adop ti on in that the 
child is lef;ally adopted*., ^subsidized ad op ti on 
offers a most cone re te solution foi' black 
home less children whose potential parents 
must be drawn in large part from among those 
who ate economically unable to care for them 
****subsidl3i;ed adoption - offers the promise 
of a redefinition of "potential adoptive 
parents** for Black Children which can sig- 
nificantly increase the total pool of homes 

The National Association of Black Social Workers also 

supported this approach to providing care; 

Convert some of the child care agencies into 

. extiJnd.Q-d. .family- jLomei;.* Xhis .meaas.-^that - - - ^ 

Instead of paying $10»00G per child for 
Institutional maintenance » the money will go 
direct ly to those people who wish to adopt 
child rcn * 

For example f the average current financial 
cost for the operation of group homes with 
around eight children is $150 » 000 (most for 
agency staff* rent* equipment* etc.)* Would 
It not be better for the child to be placed 
in a Black home and the money channeled to 
the adoptive parent for wliatever is needed , ^ 
to sustain a decent standard of 1 i ving?£^' 

One other alternative is that of quasi-adoption* Such 

a program was developed by the Children's Aid Society of 

Pennsylvania In 196 A* In her article* '*P ermanen t P 1 acemen t 

of Negro Children Through Qua si-Adop ti on * *' Child Welfare 

(Decerah(>r* 1968)* Roberta Andrews defined the <iua«i- 

adoption program: 
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While based upon "what Is known about 
sound adoption practices » It has distinct 
differences- One of the major differences^ 
Is that quasl-adoptlve families need not 
comml t themselves.at the outset to legal 
adoption f although the agency from the 
beginning lays the groundwork for making 
this outcome a distinct possibility* 

If an ^ippllcant family app^^ars to be able 
to provide a*stable» hoalthy^ loving 
environment for a chlld^ It ^Igns an 
agr eemen t wltfi the ag^ency which sets forth 
certain conditions* These are that a 
weekly bodrd pay men t and clothing and 
medical care can be provided » that casework 
Interviews will be held. at regular Intervals^ 
and that approximately every six months 
there will be a review with the family of 
Its decision with respect to adoption *2_3/ 

Jones has suggested that other possible solutions 

for Black youngsters are permanen t foster care and small 

group care within the Black communl ty * These approaches 

have particular relevance for the older child growing up 

In foster care* By small group care Is me ant no more 

than 6-8 youngsters In a house with professional house 

p a ren t s * — 



Creation of Separate Systems 

In Children of the Storm> Bllllngsley and Glovannonl 

express the need for the creation of separate child caring 

Institutions designed and staffed by Black people to meet 

theneedsofthelrchlldren: 

However committed and profess Ion al the 
private white agencies may be» their 
ma j or concern must still remain white 
chl Idren * However large the public 
agencle^ may be» their major concern 
must be for all the children ^-n need» 
and they mufst operate within certain 
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unlvcrsallstlc principles which are In 
the final analysis subject to the white 
ma j orl ty* Clearly* the public agencies 
cannot hava the flexibility and 
particularistic charac ter needed to 
create new ways*' to serve Black children* 
There^^l*i,therefore» a crying need for 
specl^ally Black-ccncelved» designed » 
managed « and staffed agen cl e stoserve 
In a specific way the needs of the Black 
children In the context of Black families 
and the Black community* •The Important 
thlAg about these agencies— the thing 
which makes them Black — Is that the 
community would conceive them*, design 
them^ and make the Important policy 
decisions about their structure^ . 
functions* staff* and services to children 

In their article* ^^Some Opinions on. Finding Homes for 

Black Children*" Children (July/August* 1971)* Herzog* 

Sudla* and Harwood noted responses from the experience 

survey which they conducted on the search for adoptlve^ 

families for Black children* The findings Indicated that 

some ^lack professionals have given considerable thought 

to the creation of separate black child welfare agencies: 

Some suggestions were offered to counter- 
act "institutional racism. " A few recom- 
mended wholly ft lack staffs and board^* 
since White social workers are* "not used 
to Black people." As one respondent noted* 
'I think there has to be some exploration 
of all Black agencies* We have to be In a 
position to set up 'our own definitions and 
criteria* Often this amounts to a totally 
different definition of the family and the 
environment **2_^' 

Thomas ct Atenclo In an article entitled *'The Survival 

'of La Raz a_ Despite Social Services*'* Social Casework * 

May * 1971* expresses his polut view which* Is tha't 

attempts to make existing social service Institutions more 

responsive to the ethnicity and special needs of the 

* 
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minority client have largely failed » and ultimately 

separate ethnic Institutions may have to be established: 

...To this date the Chlcano ^nation still 
depends on the health* welfare ^ and 
educational Institutions of this socle ty* 
Nevertheless^ despite our being subject 
to them^ we have not received our due In 
relation to our culture or life-style, and 
■many conditions — that Is » conformity with 
the agenda of the dominant structure - 
pre elude our using any service* 

We there fore have two clear al terna 1 1 ves 
In dealing with these Institutions; (1) 
change them so they can better serve 
La Raza or (2) develop parallel systems 
and establish total Independence* Clearly 
the latter Is the Ideal situation because* 
previous attempts at reform have failed. 
Nevertheless » the former Is the one that 
tnos t of us would desire to try first *±X( 

In an article about the founding and development of 

the Puerto Rlcan Family Institute In New York Clty» 

entitled *'The Struggle to Develop Self-Help Institutions/*^ 

S o cl^^ Casework ^ February^ 1974 » Augustln Gonzalez stated 



his belief that Puerto Rlcans must develop their own 

Ins 1 1 1 utlons If thel r p roblems are to be solved* He said: 

In 1961, equipped with an H*S*W* and much 
concern about the problems faced by the 
Puerto Rican on the mainland^ I came to 
the conclusion that It should be up to us 
as Puerto Rlcans to develop our own 
Institutions* Otherwise^ we would continue 
to be at the bottom of the ladder^ without 
the proper services to the Individual or 
to the community as a whole*Al' 

Two main reasons have been expressed as rationale 

for the creation of separate sgencles or service systems. 

One Is to counteract the Instltutlonallzed'racism In the 

general service system* The other Is to allow for maximum 

recognition of ethnic values and group*^related needs* 
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The Asian American Task Force Report of the Council on 

Social Work Educ;itlon» In a "Problems and Needs Perspective/' 

ha*^ differentiated between common problems and needs that 

Asian Americans share with the general population* and 

those that require ethnic specific perspectives* To 

meet the needs a proposed ** consort lum-sat el 1 1 1 e** con cep t 

Is suggested » with a central apparatus for programming 

and ^ satellite as a direct service agency* They atated: 

The satellite concept la based on the 
premise that each Asian ethnic group 
determines Its own service^ re<iulrements 
and specialized needs* Each 6f the Asian 
^-^y communl t les must determine and assess its 

priorities in terms of service requirements* 
Each of the communities differs socio* 
logically* economl cally » ^eophysically» 
and geopollti cally* While each community 
shares common educational » employment » 
^ housings health and welfare needs^ there also 
exists specialized needs for mental health 
services f employment services* health services » 
welfare services » and the llke*29/ 
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SUMMARY 



This review of Issues and proposals has quoted 
extensively from the literature^ using the references 
as a data source from which to draw findings* The 
findings are varied » but up port the following con- 
' c 1 uslons ; 

1* There has been^ especially In the last 
four years f a burgeoning literature on ethnicity and 
social welfare* The raising of key 1 ss ues Is no . 
longer the sole province of politicians and community 
leaders - professional social workers of all minority 
groups are being heard on the subject of service 
deliverer* This move to professional literature has 
not diluted the Issues^ but r at^r s treng thens the 
presentations f since the trained worker of the minor J ty 
group not only expresses the ethnic point of vlew^ but 
can also bring the educational background and work 
experience to bear to measure the need^ diagnose^ 
treaty and evaluate tile service system * 

2* The study hypothesis « that there will be 
commonalities In problems among the groups^ Is well 
8 up ported In the lltejTature. For each of the four 
major concerns Identified; prevalence of myths and 
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stereotypes> lack of apprecl^itlon of cultural patterns^ 
lack of recoijnltlon of blllnguallsm» and threats to 
group survival^ ample citations w^ert* faund from* the 
literature of all four f^rouos* There were also many 
common expressions in proposals for chanfie* Proposal s 
for re-education» trainini> and prot^ramming of cultural 
materials were also j^enerally express ed» as were 
sugt^Gstions for a multiethnic service system. 

3 _ Given the extent of the literature^ the ^row** 
in^ professionalization in presentation of issues^ and 
the multiplicity of proposals ^ it is apparent that a 
new area for social work concerns is emerf^ins;. The 
"state of the art/* at present^ is that many important 
but untried and untested proposals are before us. This 
is a propitious time for systematic study* Approprl- 
ate recoKr tion of ethnic factors in child welfare 
should have measurable effects in meeting client^ staffs 
and community nc *s , Tlje next phase of study» beyond 
delineation of programs^ is testing of outcomes. 
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